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“,..to traverse the high seas without hindrance” 




















Quick decisions and quick action 
on the part of management—fast 
movement of orders, materials and shipments—fast 
handling of payrolls—all depend on figures of control. 


Without such figures, fast defense production would be 
impossible; with them, fast defense production becomes 


a reality. 


In government and defense industries thousands of Bur- 
roughs machines are providing essential records and 


control figures—in less time, with less effort, at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6676 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Jodays 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME + WITH LESS EFFORT © AT LESS COST 














New and Timely 


Information on These 
Subjects Now Available 


Yours for the Asking 











MATERIAL CONTROL 


COST RECORDS . 


PAYROLL RECORDS . 


EARNINGS CALCULATION 


AND ACCRUAL 


PURCHASE AND PAYMENT 


RECORDS. . . 


EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION 


STATISTICS . . . 


BUDGETARY CONTROL 


BILLING . ... 
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n buying for 41 
look toward D1 


The difference between 





HINDSIGHT Foresight in ’41 and 
- VERSUS Hindsight a few years 
FORESIGHT - from now is, “Will 






what I buy this year 
be ready to serve me 
in the years to come?” “If I buy it today can I 
use it tomorrow?” In other words, will it stand 
the gaff and do the job? 


Never in the history 
ALOT OF PEOPLE of American Business 
THINK IT’S ONLY has the call for dupli- 


cation been stronger. 
FOR LETTERS Never has the need of 


faithful, accurate du- 
plication been greater. The modern need of 
“Paper Control” is bringing the Mimeograph 
duplicator into thousands of businesses. 


From a mere “copier” of price lists and letters, 
the Mimeograph duplicator has extended its 
services to business until almost everything 
that needs duplication can be rolled out by 
dozens or thousands. 

You operate it privately, if you desire. You 
run it with no additional personnel. It pro- 
duces up to 150 copies per minute in permanent, 
legible ink. It is ready for any last-minute 


Mimeo graph “duplication” eriergency. 
duplicator It never goes home at 


NOT night or goes out to 

1D OF lunch. With its quality 

AERA Ce Mimeograpkh brand 

HARD WORK inks and stencil sheets, 

—the standard of ac- it is a complete, in- 
expensive, “one man” duplicating unit. 


curacy, legibility, easy If you buy the Mimeograph duplicator today, 


operation and long life expect a decade or more of service from it. It can 
. é “take it”; it stands up; it is not afraid of hard 
in the duplication field. _ work. Why not have a Mimeograph distributor 


explain how much it can do in your business? 
A. B. Dicx Company, Chicago. 





COPYRIGHT 1941, A. B. DICK COMPANY MimeocrapPu is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 






































The man with a little 


and the man with a lot may be miles apart in the 
worldly things they possess. But like the right to 
vote—America’s most distinguished beer is enjoyed 
by both « That famous flavor found only in 
Schlitz is within the reach of everybody. It is loved 
universally by all who know good beer e All the 
millions in the mint could not buy Schlitz quality 
by any other name. There is no substitute for a 


beer so fine that it made a city famous. 












Copr. 1041, Jos.Schlitz, 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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& THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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LETTERS 


Balter and Mooseheart 


Concerning the article headed “GoldeniNaaeE 
Promise” in your issue of June 16, wea 
wish you to correct the statement thatfiiaem 
Leonard D. Balter was a graduate off 
Mooseheart Orphans’ School. +e 

Leonard D. Balter, now 32 years of age 
was admitted to Mooseheart June 27Rm 
1921, and was demitted on Oct. 31, 1924304 
on account of improper behavior. After 
his demission. he took up residence at Ba 
tavia, Ill. The family of six was admitted 
to Mooseheart, The Child City of Educa 
tional and Vocational Training of the 
Loyal Order of Moose (not an orphan 
school), and only two graduated. They 
other four, of which Leonard was onemm 
were all demitted from Mooseheart. 

ALBERT H. LADNER JR. 

General Counsel 

Loyal Order of Moose 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The article referred to dealt with th 
conviction of Balter in Chicago for mail 
fraud in connection with an expedition to 
the headwaters of the Amazon. 





Keeler’s Advantage 


W. A. Webb writes from Boston (NEWS 
WEEK, Aug. 4) that in Keeler’s day “theré 


“WHEN BROADWAY GIVES A PARTY WITH TRIMMINGS... Baas 

















e ea 
usually the guest gets trimmed!” fae 
Tomorrow he’d be in the Army. Tonight all his friends— ‘, m8 
and Margie—were tossing a party in his honor. He might Sr he 
have guessed what his friends would try to chisel out of % . aS; ; e 
him. But what the girl wanted was a complete surprise... za Ja ewe eee 
A swift short story in a 52d Street setting. You’rea Pal, _77-BMaN © ee irae Be 
by Jerome Weidman. In the Post—now on sale. 7 tl Aan 4 | ay +4 : 
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* “YOUR SON...KILLED IN ACTION” ’ heae 

An English gentleman who vowed to live his life oe Ay. 

without hysteria, regardless of disaster, gets an h wee % 
unexpected test of his code when a snarling ar 5 Re 

young German falls from the sky into his garden se 3% Ri 
hedge. A memorable short story portrait, 5 eet 
Jonathan Brasenose, by James Warner Bellah. ie KG 


%& NAVY GUNS FROM THIN AIR 


‘Blue Chip Haggerty solves a riddle for the Navy 
... how to make guns when you haven’t got a 
gun factory or mechanics to work in it... A short 
story by Ray Millholland, Six-o’Clock Whistle. 


% POSTPONES HIS WEDDING 20 YEARS 


An Alberta homesteader gets a letter from a ber 
boyhood sweetheart he’d promised to marry— 
and has a little trouble with his answer. Dorothy 
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ie - : Thomas writes Song for a Handsaw... Also : ina 
: Traps a Spy. oe gets punished serials, cartoons, poems, editorials, a; , 
4% A neat mystery developed ; vt lt g's 
4 last week when a gunner at : _ oe ee eS wu & RES 
i an English airdrome at- * a ie ATURDA®™ = Bae aD * 
y tempted a one-man hunt 3%! c ~.wel s5 RO 
we@ =. for a Nazi spy masquerad- ae 
i@3@ ing as a Britisher. For an wef » % ae ras 
“te exciting adventure, read : ee eat be OER 
ae Attack Alarm,by Hammond “A cea oa aes 
wea Innes, an RAF gunner. ‘ os, Ala ey Lr eens 
% Second part of six. F Ad SO ae : % ; hig Bu be. 
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TL SCALES that do 


| TRICKS 


O, not parlor tricks, but tricks 
which save for industry those 
quartersand half dollars whichamount 

to important yearly totals. 
Scales which count small parts or 
commodities. Scales which weigh 
while materials are moving. Scales 
| which keep books, give receipts, and 
record totals. And batching scales 
which weigh preset amounts auto- 












My 
Fi 








matically. Frequently, engineers and 
executives are amazed at the many and 
varied uses of scales and the money- 
saving applications which can be made. 

The knowledge and experience of 
Fairbanks-Morse Scale engineers are 
at your service in the solution of any 
weighing problem. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept.H-61,600 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and 
service stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 





The application of Fatr- 
banks Scales to weighing 
broblems is vastly extend- 
ed by the use of photo- 
electric cells, automatic 
brinting devices, limit 
switches, and other elec- 
tric control mechanisms. 











FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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was no lively rabbit ball to jump off }j; 
bat‘ and over the fielders’ heads,” meap. 
ing that the less lively ball was a hand). 
cap to Keeler. 

The fact is that the less lively hal 
helped Keeler . . . Many of Keeler’s hits 
were made by bunting and outrunning the 
throws. A left-handed batter, he had , 
great advantage in the sprint to first base. 
And the dead ball, easier to “lay down’ 
along the third-base line, gave him a dov. 
ble advantage. His hits, therefore, became 
more frequent because of the deader ball, 

This note is more to set writer Web} 
straight than to settle any controversy 
between Keeler and DiMaggio, each of 
whom ranks as a past master in his meth. 
od of getting hits. 

C. F. DAVIS 

New York City 





Matches, Past Tense 
Speaking of matches, don’t you think 
those of my boss, Sam Bailey, are a little 


THESE WERE 
“SAM BAILEY’ 
MATGHES 


CLM COVER FOS Ve 








more subtle than the ones shown in your 
publication of the 11th? 
LENORE C. DrsROCHES 
Amesbury, Mass. 





The Pantzers 
I suggest that Dr. Gallup take a poll to 
decide on your statement that 50 per cent 
of American women go pantless (News- 
WEEK, July 28). I would like to know the 
real strength of the pantzer division. 
LOUIS L. HILLS, M. D. 
Westbrook, Maine 


There is an inscription on an old tomb- 
stone in one of the New England states 
which to my mind clarifies the pants ques 
tion of “with” or “without.” It is this: 


Pants are made for man and not for 
woman. 
But when a man pants for a woman 
And a woman pants for a man, 
They become a pair of pants. 
J. W. PACE 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ing more important with which to fill its 
space than a controversy over the question 
as to whether or not American womel 
wear panties? What’s the difference? Any: 
way, if nobody knows, what does it mat; 
ter? 


ARTHUR A. SHAWKEY, ™. D. 
Charleston, W.Va. 
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THE THREAT 
from within! 


as America’s offices, factories, defense 
production plants...there is a threat as 
deadly as the work of any external enemy. It is the 
problem of absences due to illness...of a sick list 
which flourishes through contagion. 

Today, when full-time production is so impor- 
tant...when every skilled craftsman is needed on the 
job every day, all day — there can be no room for 
avoidable sickness. 

Good health is America’s first line of defense. It 
is the patriotic duty of all of us to watch the vulner- 
able spots where contagion spreads. 

Mouth-to-mouth infection via the common drink- 
ing vessel can be checked effectively. The use of paper 
DIXIE cups...in offices and in plants, at soda foun- 
tains and in all public places...is one of the best 
means of insuring against illness America cannot 


afford. Dixie Cups are used but once and thrown away. 
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DIXIE! CUPS 


“It tastes better when you KNOW the cup is clean.” 





PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 





BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


PROTECT OUR HERITAGE OF — * 









































INDUSTRY IS AMERICA’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 
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Voices in the Sky 


The modern Paul Revere has given up © 
his horse in favor of a microphone. 
Speed of communication is an essential 
requirement for adequate defense of the 
United States, with its 9,000 miles of 
boundaries. To defend a territory of such 
dimensions successfully, bombers, tanks, 
warships and infantry divisions—however 
widely scattered—must be kept under 
central and integrated control through 
modern methods of communication. 
Military maps and pictures can now be 
transmitted by wire and radio. Sensitive 
devices have been developed to detect the 
presence of airplanes and submarines. 
The location of invisible planes can be 


ascertained by radio beams. Field com- 
munications are efficiently conducted by 
short-wave radio. And various standard 
telephone services, including ship-to- 
shore, ship-to-ship and trans-oceanic ser- 
vices, play a large part in defense plans. 

America’s great communications com- 
panies are making notable contributions 
to the Defense program, while at the same 
time maintaining high efficiency in their 
civilian services. Their great laboratories 
are working constantly to perfect new 
acoustical and communications devices 
or to adapt old ones to new military uses. 
The communications industries have 


gone “all out” for National Defense. 


BANK OF New York 


New York's First Bank — Established 1784 
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EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 





48 WALL STREET + NEW YORK CITY —— Uptown. Office: MADISON AVENUE at 63rd STREET 
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The Periscope 





What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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French-U.S. Relations 


Despite Vichy’s capitulation to the 
Axis, Washington still has hopes that 
Weygand will hold out, continuing to keep 
the Nazis out of French Africa. The be- 
lief is that Weygand, who has long de- 
tested Pétain personally, is accepting his 
orders out of a sense of duty but reserves 
the right to interpret those orders to con- 
form with his ideas of France’s best inter- 
ests. This may block German infiltration 
for some time at least. Reports of large 
numbers of Germans in Dakar, incidental- 
ly, are still refuted by messages from U.S. 
representatives there. Whatever happens, 
no diplomatic rupture with Vichy is ex- 
pected soon, even though de Gaullists 
have a representative in Washington 
awaiting eventual recognition as Ambas- 
sador. This country wants to keep its dip- 
lomatic listening post in Vichy as long as 
it’s feasible. 


US.-British ‘Police Force’? 


It sounds pretty remote at this point, 
but the idea of the U.S. and Britain for- 
cibly policing much of the world after the 
war is becoming more and more dominant. 
Those who know the two men say this 
aim lay behind the eighth (disarmament) 
point in the Roosevelt-Churchill program. 
Roosevelt is known to have been thinking 
along these lines for some time. The in- 
tended action embraces the idea of the 
U.S. and Britain, with other peaceful na- 
tions invited to join if they will, establish- 
ing a world police force to see that the 
troublemaking nations do not rearm. 


Defense Reorganization? 


Most of the stories saying Roosevelt is 
about to revamp the whole defense setup 
in this or that way are largely specula- 
tive. The report that Sam. Rosenman is 
working out a complete reorganization 
seems wide of the mark; he’s just seeking 
a solution to OPM-OPACS differences. 
What is clear is this: Rapidly mounting 
complaints will soon force F.D.R. to make 
some sweeping changes. An informal Peri- 
scope survey among two-score OPM, 
OPACS, Army, and Navy officials has 
Tevealed general dissatisfaction with the 
existing priorities system, Army-Navy 
procurement slowness, and other details. 


More important, it revealed a general be- 
lief that Roosevelt must appoint one man 
with authority to settle interagency dis- 
putes and decide important matters with- 
out waiting for them to go through the 
White House bottleneck. 


Economic Defense Director 


The job of administering U.S. economic 
defense policies will probably go to Milo 
Perkins, present Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministrator and long a key Agriculture 
Department official. Wallace, as chairman 
of the new Economic Defense Board, has 
already picked Perkins to be executive 
secretary, carrying out the board’s broad 
policies. Only F.D.R.’s formal approval is 
needed to put Perkins in the job as soon 
as he recovers from a recent operation. 
Wallace last week spent two hours beside 
Perkins’ bed, discussing policies and plans. 
Economic measures against Japan are 
first on the agenda. 


Mass Mechanic Recruiting 


Current British-U.S. efforts to recruit 
mechanics and technicians here will seem 
trivial compared with those expected in 
coming months. While Britain’s pilot- 
training program is coming along fairly 
well, the British are already extremely 
short of skilled aircraft mechanics and of 
maintenance men in other fields. To offset 
this growing shortage, a whopping, well- 
ballyhooed recruiting campaign in the 
U.S. is in the cards, 


AFL Hemisphere Campaign 
With little publicity here, the AFL is 


making strenuous efforts to turn the old 
Pan American Federation of Labor into a 
vigorous organization. AFL Vice Presi- 
dent Woll recently attended the conven- 
tion of Mexico’s CROM, union group op- 
posing the leftist CTM, and arranged for 
the AFL and CROM to carry on a joint 
campaign of organizing throughout Latin 
America and to stage a Pan American 
labor congress before the year’s end. 
CROM, which is now getting indirect help 
from the Avila Camacho regime despite 
the CTM’s power, is going to work on the 
idea, and Woll will do much traveling to 
promote it. 


National Notes 


Despite widespread complaints that 
Mayor La Guardia hasn’t time enough for 
his Civilian Defense job, there’s little pres- 
ent basis for the rumors that he'll soon 
resign or be replaced . . . Ambassador 
Weddell’s usefulness as U.S. represent- 


ative in Spain is about over because of 
development of an intense personal feud 
between him and Foreign Minister Ser- 
rano Sufier . . . The State Department is 
about to set up a special Caribbean Divi- 
sion; Lawrence Cramer, former Virgin Is- 
lands Governor, is favored to head it, 
though his long-standing differences with 
Ickes may block the appointment. 
Trivia 

The Capitol’s telephone service has be- 
come so congested that officials are ask- 
ing congressmen to dial their own outside 
calls instead of having the operators do 
it for them .. . Navy officers’ wives are 
always accused of letting secrets out, but 
one of them learned by chance of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill meeting some days in 
advance and kept strictly mum about it 
. . . One of Washington’s better now-it- 
can-be-told stories concerns a War De- 
partment “Russian expert” who made 
himself inaccessible to the press immedi- 
ately after the Russo-German outbreak. 
It develops that he had just turned in a 
voluminous report explaining why there 
would be no Russo-German war. 





U-Boat Campaign Decline 


Naval men in the U.S., studying the 
decline in Nazi submarine activity in 
what’s considered the best time of year 
for U-boat attacks, offer these explana- 
tions (1) U.S. Atlantic patrolling and the 
slackening of Mediterranean operations 
have permitted the Admiralty to assign 
more warships to convoy duty; (2) Ger- 
many is employing many submarines 
against Russia, shifting some from the At- 
lantic to the Baltic and shipping crews and 
smaller craft overland for use in the Black 
Sea; (3) at least some U-boats and crack 
officers are being kept in port to train 
crews for the new craft now coming into 
production; (4) the Germans may be con- 
serving fuel oil until they see how much gas 
and petroleum will be needed in the Rus- 
sian campaign. 


Red Cross’ Spain Trouble 


Behind the Red Cross’ withdrawal from 
Spain last week, after distributing $4,000,- 
000 worth of U.S. food, lies a story of 
interminable difficulties. Spanish officials, 
resenting what they regarded as U.S. “in- 
terference,” deliberately tried to hinder the 
Red Cross’ activities, erecting red-tape 
barriers, inspiring newspaper criticism, and 
generally refusing to cooperate: The final 
straw came at Seville, where the Red Cross 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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discovered its flour was being stolen by cus- 
toms officials from a dock warehouse and 
sold. It then announced it would take in- 
ventory the next day. That night a fire was 
started in the warehouse but was extin- 
guished before evidence was destroyed. At 
the Red Cross’ insistence, wholesale arrests 
of customs employes were made, but every 
one of them got off without punishment. 


Vichy Casualty Report 


Indications are that last fortnight’s re- 
ports from Vichy on the Russo-German war 
casualties can be given considerable cre- 
dence. The dispatches, which put Russia’s 
killed, wounded, and captured at 2,000,000 
and Germany’s at 1,500,000, differed wide- 
ly from the official Nazi version. But in- 
vestigation discloses that the Vichy re- 
ports came from German military officials 
who had just come into unoccupied France. 


Japanese ‘Puppet’ Army 


Although Tokyo recently granted Wang 
Ching-wei permission to enlarge his army, 
the Japanese by no means trust their pup- 
pet’s forces. The army is headed by General 
Yeh Peng, who, two years before the Sino- 
Japanese war, was removed from his gen- 
eralship in the Chinese Army for being too 
openly anti-Japanese. He is assisted by 
Generals Chelong and Huang (the latter 
a West Point graduate) , weline aren’t noted 
for their Japanese sympathies. Between 
them, they have organized a_ military 
academy which has already turned out 
1,200 first-class non-coms. The Japanese 
fear that, once these generals get the army 
organized and equipped, they may desert 
to Chiang Kai-shek. So Tokyo has fur- 
nished Wang with a Japanese general, 
properly provided with the Chinese name 
of Liu, whose duty is to keep Wang’s gen- 
erals and army in line. 


Spain’s ‘Volunteer’ Division 

The Spanish “volunteer” division that 
arrived at the Russian front last week prob- 
ably won’t see any first-line duty. It isn’t 
made up of good soldier material. Despite 
all the efforts of pro-Axis Foreign Min- 
ister Serrano Sufir, first-class volunteers 
were scarce. Fantastic salaries (nearly 
equal to an army colonel’s) were offered; 
police put pressure on able-bodied youths, 
and a strong recruiting campaign was car- 
ried on within the Falangist party. But all 
this netted only a small force (estimated 
at 1,200). A division of 15,000 was finally 
formed only after street-corner loiterers 
were impressed into service, and “volun- 
teers” were chosen by lot from the cur- 
rent crop of conscripts. 


Foreign Notes 


Intimates of Irish Premier Eamon De 
Valera say his eyesight is failing so badly 
that it is affecting his work . . . The Brit- 


ish cite as new proof of Germany’s metal 
shortages the fact that Allied ships cap- 
tured by Nazi raiders are now stripped of 
all movable brass and copper before being 
sunk . . . The French consul at Madrid, 
J. Pigeonneau, has been fined and expelled 
for running a black bourse . . . Short-wave 
addicts report a new Giewenains station, the 
*“Hess-sender,” which is anti-Nazi, but not 
anti-German or pro-Ally. It broadcasts 
charges of immorality, corruption, etc., 
among high Nazi officials, naming names 
and using coarse, unmistakable language. 





Income-Tax Hitch 


5 loud advocates of lowering income- 
tax exemptions to “catch more little fel- 
lows” have generally overlooked one key 
fact: Present income-tax payers will bear 
most of the new burden. Lowered exemp- 
tions are now expected to be adopted, 
raising an estimated $303,000,000 extra. 
But only 10% or less of this sum will 
actually come from new taxpayers. The 
rest will come from those now paying 
taxes, because lowered exemptions will 
just mean adding that much more to their 
taxable incomes. Incidentally, costs of 
collecting from the new taxpayers will 
probably run between 50% and 75% of 
the total they pay in. 


Mexican Oil Embarrassment 


A State Department sch-me to prod 
U.S. oil companies into settling their con- 
troversy with Mexico has boomeranged 
and put. the department on an uncomfort- 
able spot. At the instigation of a sub- 
official, three U.S. Geological Survey ex- 
perts, H. J. Duncan, James .L. Minehan, 
and R. W. Richards, were named to dis- 
cuss with Mexican experts the $11,200,000 
valuation placed- on the expropriated 
properties by Mexican courts. To the 
department’s surprise, the U.S. geologists 
finally set a figure so close to the Mexican 
one that Ambassador Najera hastily ap- 
proved it. Because the appraisal is less 
than one-twentieth of the companies’ 
own valuation, the State Department is 
busily pointing out that the proceedings 
were just exploratory and not really offi- 
cial. 


Steel Priorities 


Behind the OPM’s imposition of long- 
delayed priority control over steel, there’s 
an interesting backstage story. Important 
defense manufacturers became fed up with 
seeing steel plants jammed with non- 
deferise orders from “important custom- 
ers” who were just stocking up in fear 
of future shortages. Among others, Presi- 
dent Pelley of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads irately prodded the OPM to 
hurry up with full priority control. He told 
OPM officials that, unless they acted right 
away, he would hold a press conference, 


reveal how tons of steel were being ac. 
cumulated by non-defense users, and back 
up his statements with statistics and pho. 
tos. Pelley then left the OPM confere nee, 
and 48 hours later the steel ined order 
was issued. 


Business Footnotes 


Pending completion of his Ypsilantj 
bomber plant, Ford is setting up a minia- 
ture working model of it in Dearborn to 
iron out in advance any kinks that may 
develop .. . Herbert Bayard Swope, noted 
as the former editor of the old N.Y. World, 
has been retained to do public-relations 
work for Schenley . . . The Clark Grave 
Vault Co. has now received an order for 
195,000 giant (155-millimeter) shells . . . 
Emil Schram, new president of the N.Y, 
Stock Exchange, is as much of a baseball 
fan as his predecessor, Martin; Schram 
had aides comb the town to get two tick- 
ets for the Aug. 24 Dodgers-Cardinals 
double-header. 





Film Investigation Outlook 


The Senatorial investigation of “war 
propaganda” in films isn’t likely to get 
far, even though isolationist Senators 
Wheeler, Nye, Clark, etc., are all pushing 
it. The special subcommittee, appointed 
by Wheeler’s Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, doesn’t even have funds to send 
out investigators. Wheeler admits private- 
ly that the subcommittee isn’t likely to 
get enough clear-cut evidence to force 
Congress to grant it an appropriation. The 
chief aim, Wheeler’s friends say, is to pro- 
duce enough “dirt” in the hearings to 
make many headlines about the movies’ 
“interventionist propaganda.” 


Miscellany 


Colonnade Studios, a new film organiza- 
tion in Coral’ Gables, Fla., backed by 
Monogram Pictures, Inc., will soon start 
shooting on the first of seven contemplat- 
ed feature-length films. It will feature 
Toby Wing (Mrs. Dick Merrill) , who re- 
tired from the screen in 1939 when she 
married the transatlantic flier . . . John 
T. Whittaker, Chicago Daily News ior- 
eign correspondent recently expelled from 
Italy, plans volunteering for Army serv- 
ice when he completes a scheduled U.S. 
lecture tour . . . Talk in_best-informed 
Hollywood circles is that Joseph Schenck’s 
conviction for income-tax evasion has 
brought a rash of hasty offers by movie 
celebrities to settle their tax differences 
with the government . . . The clearest of 
the movie shots of the Roosevelt-Church- 
ill talks, turned over to newsreel compa- 
nies by Navy photographers showed the 
two men shaking hands on deck. Its only 
fault was that both men’s heads were 
neatly cut off. 
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Born: To the former 
Gloria Baker, New York’s 
glamour-girl debutante of 
1937-38, and Henry J. 
Topping, an 8-pound son, 
in New York, Aug. 12. 
Their first child, a 
daughter, was born in 
December 1939. 
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International ~ 


Mrs. Topping 





Birtupay: Ethel Barrymore, 62, Aug. 
15. The actress, whose New York stage 
career began at the age of 14, played her 
304th performance in the Broadway hit 
“The Corn Is Green” .. . Jon Morrow Lind- 
bergh, the elder son of Charles Lindbergh, 
9, Aug. 16 . . . Amos Alonzo Stagg, 79, 
Aug. 16. The famous pigskin mentor, who 
has participated in half a century of foot- 
ball, will soon begin his ninth year as 
coach at the College of the Pacific ... 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, 76, Aug. 16 . . . Cecil 
B. De Mille, 60, Aug. 12. The Para- 
mount director, currently working on 
“Reap the Wild Wind,” was entertained 
at a birthday luncheon in the studio com- 
missary. A’ cement block with his foot 
and hand prints was set in place at Grau- 
man’s Chinese Theater. 


Marriep: Ellen Drew, 26-year-old film 
actress, and Sy Bartlett, Hollywood sce- 
nario writer, at Lake Tahoe, Nev., Aug. 16 
... Lt. J. Rockefeller Prentice, 39-year-old 
grandson of the late John D. Rockefeller 
Sr., now serving with the 124th Field Ar- 
tillery at Camp Forrest, Tenn., and Abbie 
Cantrill of Chicago, a law-office recep- 
tionist, at Monteagle, Tenn., Aug. 11. 


Diep: J. Stuart Black- 
ton, 66, artist, pioneer 
film producer, and one- 
time associate of Thomas 
Edison, of automobile in- 
juries, in Hollywood, 
Calif., Aug. 13. Born in 
England and educated in 
the United States, Black- 
ton co-founded the Vita- 
graph Co. of America, the first firm to pro- 
duce films on a large scale, in 1900. Twen- 
ty-five years later, he sold out to Warner 
Brothers for an estimated $1,000,000 and 
became a Hollywood producer. In 1931, 
Blackton was adjudged bankrupt .. . 
Harry Content, 80, dean of Wall Street 
brokers, who had held an exchange seat 
since 1885, in New York, Aug. 14. Start- 
ing as a $3-a-week runner, Content was 
earning $20,000 a year by the time he was 
20... John Coates, 76, famous English 
tenor, at Northwood, Middlesex, Aug. 16 
-.. Dr. Matao Nagayo, 63, former presi- 
dent of the Tokyo Imperial University and 
a noted cancer authority, of pneumonia, 
despite the administrations of 40 physi- 
cians, in Tokyo, Aug. 16. 
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Big “Safety-Vision” rear window 
Adjustable sun visor* 

Cab illumination (dome light) * 
Ventilating cowl and windshield 
Draft-sealed windows and doors 

Rigid wedge-type door mountings 
Easy responsive roller bearing steering 


Constant-speed electric windshield 
wiper* 


@eneguadwn a 


9 Padded armrest on left door* 

1 Quick, easy gear shifting 

11 Genuine leather* or morocco upholstery 
12 Extra thick seat and back rest 

13 Spacious full-width chair-height seat 

14 Airfoam seat cushion and seat back* 

3S Level unobstructed cab floor 


1%6 Ample legroom with seat adjustable to 
3 positions 


* STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON DELUXE CABS 


@ The quality of a Dodge Job- 
Rated truck cab is typical of the 
quality of the entire truck. For 
proof, examine a Dodge truck ... 
stem to stern. But look at other 
trucks, too! Be impartial ... but 
be inquisitive ... and fair. 

Conduct your comparison com- 
pletely: Include the engine—its 
power and economy; check the 
quality of the clutch, transmission, 


rear axle, brakes, springs, frame! 
All these features must be top 
quality and sized to handle your 
hauling job. 

They are in Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks . . . trucks that are sized © 
and built throughout to fit the job 
. .. to cut your hauling costs! See 
your Dodge dealer now for a good 
“deal” ... liberal trade-in allow- 
ance ... easy budget terms. 


PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


DEPEND ON DODGE fos-2aved TRUCKS 


Foe -Ralkea MEANS 


A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB ! 















TWO WARS 
will be won 


Thi is the map of Agricultural America. 


It locates the major vitamin-producing region 
on the face of the earth. Its riches are an 
amazement and a godsend to the high com- 


mands of two monumental struggles. 


The military struggle of the next decade 
will be won on the dark areas of this map. 
There will be produced the lard, beans, butter, 
eggs, oranges and tomatoes which will feed de- 
mocracy to victory. America now knows that 


“food will win the war and write the peace.”’ 


The distribution struggle of 
the next decade will also be won. 


on the dark areas of this map. 


FARM — 


JOURNAL 


Product-names which are kept familiar there 
will be post-war leaders. Corporate policies 
which are stated there will be accepted by 
America. For the rural 44% of this nation, 
properly informed, are incredibly powerful 
in making and breaking the plans of govern- 


ment and business. 


Farm Journal, the largest rural magazine 
in America, is also America’s greatest rural 
force. Its circulation in the rural areas of 


this map exceeds any other magazine. 


The most effective basic list to 
reach America as a whole is Farm 


Journal and urban publications. 


AND Far s1 015 Wife 





America’s LARGEST Rural Magazine — Over 2’ Million Circulation 
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Sea Conference Serves Notice 


of a Finish Fight on the Axis. 


Back of 8 Points Is U.S. 
Decision to Guard the Pacific 


as Well as Own Hemisphere 


Several hundred million persons were 
still wondering this week what Franklin 
D. Roosevelt said to Winston Churchill, 
and what their spokesmen would say to 
Joseph Stalin. Among the wonderers were 
two who used to think they had a mo- 
nopoly on mystery meetings. For the first 
time since Germany invaded Poland, 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini were 
on the other end of a guessing game. 

For the benefit of subjects still await- 
ing the oft promised but elusive victory, 


‘the two dictators professed indifference. 


But not even in Berlin and Rome could 
feigned unconcern belie the facts: the 
President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
had met; and they were sending to that 
very Moscow where German Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop so recently 
had called the tunes men whose purpose it 
would be to cement a mighty wall about 
the Axis. 

For weeks Nazi newspapers had boasted 
that the Nordic supermen were at the 
Kremlin’s walls. To the throngs of simple 
folk in the Tiergarten and the Corso Um- 
berto, as to those along Piccadilly and 
Broadway, no answer could have been 
more eloquent than the stunning realiza- 
tion that in this very seat of Soviet re- 
sistance the 828,000,000 undefeated citi- 


zens of the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, and Russia were about 
to solemnize the new alliance of peoples 
who, with China’s 458,000,000, are work- 
ing to bring about the destruction of Hit- 
lerism. Even unlettered Japanese farmers, 
shank-deep in their overtaxed rice paddies, 
could sense that a tide had turned. 


Strategy at Sea 


Not stukas, but sleek American war- 
planes and graceful gulls, wheeled and 
circled about the U.S.S. Augusta “some- 
where off Maine” on Aug. 9. On the 
eastward horizon, where American war- 
ships deployed in a great crescent facing 
the U-boat-studded Atlantic, a giant Brit- 
ish battleship plowed toward the rocky 
coast. When it had approached the wait- 
ing cruiser and hove to, an Admiralty 
launch whisked a stoop-shouldered man in 
a peaked naval cap from ship to ship. The 
Augusta’s crew stiffened in ranks and sa- 
luted as the visitor came aboard. 

“T have the honor, Mr. President,” the 
British Prime Minister smiled, “to hand 
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~ Wide World 


When history was made on the U. S. S. Augusta: seated, Cadogan, Freeman, Churchill, Roosevelt, Pound, Dill, 
Cherweli; standing, Harriman, Hopkins, King, McIntire, Welles, Watson, Elliott Roosevelt, Stark, Beardall, 
Marshall, F. D. Roosevelt Jr. 




















A Service at Sea 


On one side of the broad quarter- 
deck of H.MS. Prince of Wales 
stood rigid ranks of sea-hardened 
boys from Massachusetts and Kan- 
sas and Oregon. On the other side 
were sea-hardened boys from Kent 
and Shropshire and Wales. A land- 
lubber could not have told them 
apart. Between their ranks sat Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, and no man who had 
never seen at least their pictures 
could have sworn which was the 
American. : 

The commander read a Church of 
England service familiar to Yankee 
churchgoers and intoned a special 
prayer. As he closed his prayerbook 
a hundred throats swelled in a re- 
frain sung by seafaring men from 
Brisbane to Bangor since any one of 
them could remember. 


Eternal Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the restless 
wave 

Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed limits keep 


Oh hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea. 


“Bless me!” a British naval officer 
whispered to his American compan- 
ion. “Yes,” the other nodded, “blood 
really is thicker than water.” 
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you a letter from His Majesty the King.” 

For three days the two men conferred 
hours on end in the Presidential cabin. 
Only on the second day did Mr. Roosevelt 
leave his cruiser. A destroyer carried him 
to H.M.S. Prince of Wales for divine 
service on the sun-swept quarterdeck, 
luncheon in the wardroom, and a brief 
inspection of the ship that helped track 
down the Nazi raider Bismarck. 

It was the one brief break both in rou- 
tine and in bad weather. The day before 
and the day after, cold rain splashed 
against the somber gray warships, and 
Churchill’s short reefer, buttoned high, 
and puffing fat cigar made the President 
seem, in a light summer suit occasionally 
reinforced by a greatcoat, chilly by com- 
parison. 

There was nothing chilly in the atmos- 
phere aboard, however. It was “Franklin” 
and “Winston” to the two upon whose 
shoulders perhaps the fate of mankind 
rests. But if they felt the weight of re- 
sponsibility, it did not show in the smiles, 
the hearty guffaws, and the sly asides that 
punctuated their conferences. 

First names and good humor likewise 
ran through the distinguished entourages 
of the heads of state. For as the admirals 
and generals and diplomatic delegates 
shuttled back and forth between the 


Augusta and the Prince of Wales, holding 
incessant conferences of their own, cordial 
feeling warmed as each became more 
familiar with the other’s problems. 
Churchill had brought along Sir Dudley 
Pound, First Sea Lord; Capt. B. B. Scho- 
field, director of the Admiralty’s Trade 





International 


When Roosevelt landed: at Rockland, Me., with Beardall and H opkins 
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Division; Comdr. M. S. Goodenough of 
the Admiralty’s Plans Division; Paymas. 
ter Capt. R. V. Brockman, secretary to 
the First Sea Lord; Capt. R. P. Pim anq 
Lt. Comdr. W. H. McMullen of the Aq. 
miralty’s Operations Division; Gen. Sj; 
John G. Dill, Chief of the Imperial Genera] 
Staff; Capt. A. R. S. Nutting, his mil:tary 
assistant; Air Chief Marshal Sir Wilfrid R. 
Freeman, Vice Chief of the Air Stag. 
Group Capt. W. M. Yool, his staff oflicer: 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: Lord 
Cherwell, the Prime Minister’s principal 
private secretary; Comdr. C. R. Thomp. 
son, personal assistant to the Prime \in- 
ister; and Col. L. C. Hollis and Lt. Col, 
E. I. C. Jacob of the Defense Ministr: 

The President’s advisers included (‘en, 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of S$! aff: 
Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Air; Lt. Col. Charles W. Bundy 
of the Army’s War Plans Section; Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Opecra- 
tions; Rear Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet; Rear Ad- 
miral Richmond K. Turner of the Navy’s 
War Plans Division; Capt. Forres! P. 
Sherman of the Navy’s Operations Divi- 
sion; Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles; Harry L. Hopkins, Lend-Lease 
Coordinator, who wore a brand new hom- 
burg “Lend-Leased” to him by Churchill 
to replace the familiar relic he lost; Maj. 
Gen. James H. Burns, his assistant; and 
W. Averell Harriman, Lend-Lease Execu- 
tive in London. Also present were three 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal aides, Maj. 
Gen. Edwin M. Watson, Rear Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire, and Capt. John R. 
Beardall; and two of his sons, Capt. Elliott 
Roosevelt of the Air Corps and Ensign 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 

Not until Aug. 14 did the world know 
for certain that the meeting had taken 
place. No American reporters or civilian 
cameramen had gone along. The two Brit- 
ish journalists whom the Ministry of In- 
formation had sent to record the historic 
event were never allowed off the Prince of 
Wales. Official British photographs and 
newsreels were taken by the cameramen 
who follow the Prime Minister every- 
where. Pictures and newsreels for Amer- 
ica were made by Naval Press Relations 
men attached to the Augusta. 

Actually, owing to the fact that ihe 
American broadcasting chains plugged in 
on a report to the British people by Clem- 
ent R. Attlee, Lord Privy Seal, the Uniied 
States got its first confirmation from Lon- 
don, although a statement was issued to 
the press in Washington several minu'es 
before he spoke. Next day America ever'ed 
matters when the Navy pictures arrived 
and the British, after waiting in vail: a 
half day for theirs, had to have copies w''e- 
lessed from New York. 

The formal Roosevelt-Churchill decla- 
ration told the world at least one thing It 
had been waiting to hear. After acknowl- 
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Fist, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 


Secon, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned; 


Tuirp, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government under which they 
will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them; 


Fourtu, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to further the enjoy- 
ment by all states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity; 


Friern, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic 
feld with the object of securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic adjustment, and social 
security; 

Sixru, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a peace which 
will aiford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will 
afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want; ‘ 

SeventH, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance; 


Ercitu, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, 
must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace can be maintained if 
land, sea, or air armaments continue to be employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and perma- 
nent system of general security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. They will 
likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples 
the crushing burden of armaments. 


FRANKLIN D. ROooseEvett. 
Winston S. CHuRCHILL. 


Roosevelt-Churchill Peace Aims . . . and Some Cartoon Views 


























Kirby—New York Post 
“Memo for Schicklegruber” 





























Aster the famous} 
cartoon by Tenmer 
“ DRopPinG THE Pitot” 
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Talburt—New York World-Telegram 
“Another Encircling Movement!” 


Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News 
“Democracy’s Inning” 


one 


Orr—Chicago Tribune 


“Taking on the Pilot” 





edging that “the whole problem of the 
supply of munitions of war . . . has been 
further examined” and that “the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister have . . . 
considered the dangers to world civiliza- 
tion arising from the policies of military 
domination . . . and have made clear the 
steps which their countries are respectively 
taking for their safety,” the declaration 
conclided with a ringing challenge: 

_ “The President . . . and the Prime Min- 
ister . . . deem it right to make known 
certain common principles in the national 
policies of their respective countries on ; 
which they base their hopes for a better toric meeting are reviewed by Ad- 
future for the world.” The declaration miral Pratt on page 24. 

then listed eight “peace aims” to follow - 


“final destruction of the Nazi tyranny.” 

On Friday a joint message from the 
President and Churchill was handed to 
Stalin in Moscow, suggesting that the 
Soviet chief receive “high representatives” 
of Britain and the United States in the 
Soviet capital to discuss “long-term” plans 
for defeating the Axis. Stalin, expressing 





} 

The economic implications of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill declaration are 
discussed by Ralph Robey on page 
38, and the naval aspects of the his- 





bo 





“cordial gratitude,” accepted with alacrity. 
It was expected that the American mission 
to Moscow would be headed by either Hop- 


kins or Harriman. Lord Beaverbrook 
will be the chief representative for 
Britain. 


On Saturday Mr. Roosevelt reached 
Rockland, Maine, aboaid the Presidential 
yacht Potomac and told reporters await- 
ing him there that Anglo-American under- 
standing now is complete as regards de- 
velopments on every continent of the 
world, and that he and the Prime Minister 
had outlined a course of action for any 
eventuality that might develop anywhere. 
But to the question: “Do you think we 
are any closer to entry into the war?” the 
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President replied cryptically that he would 
not say so. 

Whereupon the Chief Executive board- 
ed a train for Washington, where his first 
moves were to confer at length with Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull and summon 
Congressional leaders to the White House 
for a firsthand report of the meeting. 
Washington knew that he had the Presi- 
dential sleeves rolled to the elbows, but 
few knew which way the fur would fly. 
Among the more pressing items on the 
White House agenda were the Federal 
Shipyard strike (see page 36), a shake- 
down of the defense setup, and a request 
to Congress for more Lend-Lease aid. 

Early this week London confirmed that 
Churchill had returned safely, after a short 
stopover in Iceland to review British and 
American armed forces there. 

For the most part, however, the world 
—including Hitler and Mussolini—was left 
to wonder what fates had been decided at 
the Atlantic rendezvous. It could only re- 
flect that it would not have been necessary 
to take the admirals and generals along 
simply to write a new Magna Charta. 


Significance 





Notwithstanding the overeager reading 
between the lines by some of the Presi- 
dent’s well-wishers as well as his foes, the 
historic rendezvous was not a signal either 
for America’s dramatic entry into the war 
or for some dazzling offensive thrust by 
the British and their allies. 

The British are still very much on the 
defensive. Churchill regards the unexpect- 
ed Russian stand as a windfall which is 
giving him precious time. He is not yet 
convinced that Stalin can be trusted as an 
outright ally or that the Soviet armies will 
be able to hold the Germans off forever. 
Both he and Mr. Roosevelt hope that some 
of their suspicions will be dissipated at the 
Moscow conference, but they are counting 
more on the average Russian’s ingrained 
hatred of Germans than on _ Stalin’s 
“loyalty” to his new friends or any desire 
on his part to see their way of life preserved. 

Pending a decisive turn in the Russo- 
German war, therefore, the British and 
American roles will be substantially “more 
of the same.” Both nations will offer what 
materials of war can be spared to Stalin, 
let him fight his war as best he can, and 
hold out the hope of really substantial aid 
“next year”—provided he is still in a posi- 
tion to use it. The idea that the “token” 
aid now on the way can affect the out- 
come of the present campaign is far re- 
moved from reality. 

The idea that Churchill is about to 
launch an adventure somewhere on the 
Continent of Europe is equally unrealis- 
tic. British troops will have their hands 
full for some time to come holding onto 
Singapore, the Near East, and Gibraltar 
and standing guard against invasion of 
their isles. 

Similarly, the Atlantic conference in it- 


self marked no radical new departure from 
American policy—with the single excep- 
tion that it probably will result in a dras- 
tic overhaul of the defense production esti- 
mates. For the rest, America’s role also 
will be “more of the same”; always with 
the proviso that “more of the same” may 
lead to war, if the dictators so decree. 

Nevertheless, Americans may be in for 
some rude shocks. The latest British, Rus- 
sian, Chinese, and Dutch estimates of 
urgent needs in weapons, even if cut in 
half, would radically alter this country’s 
economy and bring it to a civilian footing 
hardly distinguishable from those of some 
of the belligerents. 

Moreover, a more vigorous pursuance of 
some of the basic policies already in oper- 
ation may very well lead to difficult crises. 
The Navy must continue to police the Pa- 
cific, and it must stand ready to fight 
Japan if necessary—if not over Thailand, 
then certainly over Singapore or the 
Netherlands Indies. The Navy likewise 
must continue to help the Royal Navy 
police the Atlantic, and it must assume 
an ever-increasing role in insuring the safe 
arrival of weapons in the British Isles, 
the Near East, Russian Siberia, and per- 
haps one day European Russia. Both the 
Navy and the Army (and public opinion) 
must stand ready to beat the Axis to any 
point in the United States “zone of inter- 
est,” including Siberia as well as Mar- 
tinique and the American mainland. And 
if an Axis move into Africa or the strategic 
Atlantic islands should eventuate at a mo- 
ment when Britain could not spare the 
men and equipment to forestall it, that 
task also might fall to the U.S. 

Above all, American armament pro- 
duction will have to be multiplied many- 
fold to a tempo hitherto undreamed of by 
98 per cent of the population, including a 
number of Washington defense officials, 
if the war is to be won, and certainly if it 
is to be won without another AEF. 

On the positive side, the Roosevelt- 
Churchill meeting accomplished a great 
deal that will contribute no less to win- 
ning than the soldiers which the President 
did not offer and which the Prime Minister 
did not expect. 

Such a rendezvous had first been thought 
of in February, which month marked the 
first moment since he became Prime Min- 
ister that Churchill felt he could get away 
from England for even a half day. The 
Greek and Cretan campaigns and subse- 
quent events naturally delayed the date. 

Perhaps the most important tangible 
fruit was the cementing of the personal re- 
lationships, not only between the two 
heads of state, but between their many 
advisers as well. The general approval al- 
ready expressed by the peoples of both 
nations in itself indicates the importance 
which the man in the street in Britain and 
America attaches to Anglo-American col- 
laboration, in the peace to follow as well 
as in the war. 





Acme 


Feline Fiihrers: Walter Witt’s 
cat in Chicago answers to the name 
Adolf—and looks the part, too... 
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The importance of the “peace aims” 
themselves can hardly be exaggerated. Al- 
ready compared with President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, they are in reality unlike 
them in at least two major respects: the 
present document was drawn up by two 
heads of state, and by two heads of state 
who enjoy the overwhelming confidence 
of their peoples; and the eight points, 
by reason of their very general nature, 
are far more realistic than Wilson’s 
Fourteen. 

Unless this Senate or some future one 
repudiates the President, the United 
States has served notice that after 165 
years it is ready to shoulder its share of 
the responsibility for maintaining world 
order. With Britain, it has reassured ihe 
conquered peoples that they will not be 
sold out at the peace table; it has offered 
the German people a way out by dissipat- 
ing the Goebbelsian bugaboo that defeat 
would mean dismemberment; and it lias 
set up for free men everywhere a rallying 
post of hope and constructive effort as 
symbolic as the Statue of Liberty. 


The World Listened 


The eight points of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill provoked 
bitter criticism in the Axis nations, which 
feared their propaganda value; applause 
and some disappointment in the embattled 
anti-Hitler nations, which had hoped ‘or 
military commitments; and mixed feelings 
in America, which praised the ideals but 
wondered how they would be put into effect. 


Axis: In Germany, where DNB trans- 
mitted only a brief item which did not list 
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Wide World 
_.. while Mrs. Louis Fou’s ratter in 
Oak Park, Ill., is named Fraulein 
Hitler, again after That Man 
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the eight points, Propaganda Minister Paul 
Joseph Goebbels called the Roosevelt- 
Churchill manifesto “a scrap of paper... 
assault on healthy human intelligence ... 
insipid chitchat ... misfit copy of Wilson.” 
Deutsche Diplomatisch-Politische Korre- 
spondenz, the Foreign Office’s megaphone, 
consigned the “latest Anglo-American 
world peace panacea” to the “dustbin of 
(‘plomatic nostrums” and challenged: “If 
they want to take our weapons away from 
us let them come and try!” A Nazi spokes- 
man predicted that the “propaganda bluff” 
would not undermine German morale in 
view of the “actual significant facts” of the 
Ukrainian blitzkrieg. 

Germany’s junior partners followed the 
lead. In Italy, where Stefani’s day-late 
communiqué listing the eight points was 
buried on back pages, Il Popolo di Roma 
gibed at “a pigheaded and stubborn repeti- 
tion of an error at a distance of 24 years,” 
and Virginio Gayda, authoritative Fascist 
editor, condemned the “repellent war aims” 
as “x gross and clumsy gesture of Anglo- 
Saxon warmongering.” In Vichy-controlled 
France, where the eight points were printed 
in emasculated form, the official OFI news 
agency commented: “They bring no inno- 
vation to a doctrine that . . . experience 
has proved . . . was insufficient to assure 
peace and justice.” In Spain, the press 
termed the democratic declaration “a sol- 
emn wet paper” and “‘a blood-stained joke 
for Kurope.” 

In Japan, the semi-official news agency 
Domei accused the United States and 
Great Britain of a “tricky plot” to domi- 
nate a new world order and “alienate” the 
Nipponese from their Axis allies. Taking 
another tack, The Japan Times and Ad- 
vertiser, Foreign Office organ, declared that 





Tokyo was merely trying to spread prin- 
ciples similar to the eight points in the 
Far East. 


Antt1-Axis: In Great Britain, where the 
BBC broadcast the Roosevelt-Churchill 
principles 110 times a day in 40 languages, 
The London Daily Sketch refused to be- 
lieve that the Prime Minister and the Pres- 
ident had conferred only to produce a 
“piece of oratory.” While The Times re- 
joiced that “the world now knows beyond 
doubt what we are fighting for,” The 
News-Chronicle declared: “Neither mor- 
ally nor practically can a nation play full 
part in shaping a peace which it has not 
helped win by fighting for it.” Lord Bea- 
verbrook’s newspaper, The Daily Express, 
added: “The British people ‘are more in- 
terested in our war plans than in our peace 
aims. So is Hitler.” 

China and Russia wanted to know how 
they would benefit from the historic con- 
ference. The Chungking government fore- 
saw “even closer cooperation by all the 
anti-aggression powers” and hopefully con- 
cluded: “It follows logically that the Brit- 
ish and American leaders have fully de- 
cided to defeat Japanese aggression by 
force.” The Moscow government’s news- 
paper, Izvestia, welcomed the Roosevelt- 
Churchill letter to Premier Stalin as 
“strengthening a powerful coalition against 
... the Nazi bandit hordes,” and Pravda, 
the Communist party’s mouthpiece, said it 
would receive “the liveliest satisfaction” 
from “freedom-loving nations.” 


Unitep States: American reaction 
ranged all the way from Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s statement that the eight 
points are “the basic doctrines and policies 
that have received the support of all civil- 
ized nations and should continue to receive 
their support until they are completely re- 
stored throughout the world,” to ex-Gov. 
Alf M. Landon’s challenge: “Most Ameri- 
cans will be interested in knowing what 
commitments, if any, were made by the 
President.” 

Among congressmen, Senate Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky 
predicted that the eight points “will find 
an enthusiastic response in the hearts of 
all peoples everywhere who believe in free- 
dom and democracy.” But David I. Walsh 
of Massachusetts, chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, called the dec- 
laration a commitment “that goes far be- 
yond the constitutional powers of the 
President.” 

In the nation’s press, The Louisville 
Courier-Journal was pleased that “Amer- 
ica stands committed”; The Atlanta Con- 
stitution ranked the Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting with the Magna Charta and the 
American Constitution; and The New York 
Times declared: “This is the end of isola- 
tion. It is the beginning of a new era in 
which the United States assumes the re- 
sponsibilities which fall naturally to a great 
world power.” But The Los Angeles Herald 


and Express cautioned that “the eight 
points . . . appear to be a prelude to taking 
this country into the European war”; The 
Chicago Tribune asserted that “Mr. Roose- 
velt had no authority and can find none” 
for pledging Hitler’s defeat; and The New 
York Daily News, accusing Mr. Roosevelt 
of envisioning himself as the President of 
the world, with Mr. Churchill as his Prime 
Minister, reminded that “you have to kill 
a bear before you can skin him.” 





Quezon Platform 


“Philippine independence . . . is now 
being determined on the battlefields of 
Russia and in the Atlantic Ocean... 
We will sink or swim with the United 
States.” 

So saying, Manuel Quezon, 63-year-old 
President of America’s farthest Pacific 
outpost, last week accepted the Nacional- 
ista party’s nomination to succeed himself. 
Certain of reelection in November with 
his lifelong running mate, Vice President 
Sergio Osmefia, Quezon let it be known 
that he would serve two years of his four- 
year term, turning over the reins to Os- 
mefa on Jan. 1, 1944. 





Washington Action 


Sea Parley Sparks New Steps 
to Block Foes and Aid Friends 


While President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill sketched the bold out- 
lines of a better postwar world (see page 
11), Administration leaders in Washing- 
ton last week set in motion the practical ~ 
measures required to realize the dream: 


Great Britax: The Administration 
was spurred to renewed effort to make the 
United States a more effective “arsenal 
of democracy” by the arrival on Thurs- 
day of Lord Beaverbrook, British Minis- 
ter of Supply, fresh from the Roosevelt- 
Churchill parley. Describing himself as 
the “biggest buyer on the cuff you’ve ever 
seen,” the energetic Canadian-born pub- 
lisher earnestly appealed for “more of 
everything . . . as quickly as possible.” 
Tanks, airplanes, and food, he told the 
press, were the greatest requirements. 
“We are grateful for what we have re- 
ceived,” he said, “but we need more.” 

Not even pausing for the week end, 
“the Beaver” bustled from office to office, 
conferring with Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Feder:1 Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jesse Jones, Rear Admiraf 


Emory S. Land, chairman of the Maritime 
Commission; Harry L. Hopkins, Lend- 
Lease Coordinator; W. Averell Harriman, 
Lend-Lease Executive in London; officials 
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of the Office for Production Management, 
and anyone else capable of speeding up 
America’s Lend-Lease production. 

The problem, he pointed out, had be- 
come vastly more complex in view of 
Russia’s entry into the war, and it was 
now necessary for him to plan with Amer- 
ican officials for the distribution of weap- 
ons among the British Isles, the Near 
East, Russia, China, Malaya, and all other 
“outposts of democracy.” And on Monday 
President Roosevelt announced that Pan 
American Airways was opening a plane 
ferry service direct to the British Near 
Eastern fronts via West Africa which 
would provide “direct and speedy delivery.” 


Russia: As the aid-to-Russia_ effort 
slowly got under way in the face of bitter 
Japanese opposition, the American tanker 
L. P. St. Clair left Los Angeles for Vladi- 
vostok with 95,000 barrels of aviation 
gasoline eventually destined to fuel the 
Soviet Air Force in its struggle with the 
invading Nazis. It was the first of four 
ships flying the American flag which will 
regularly ply the Pacific with oil for the 
motors of Russia. As Washington waited 
anxiously to see whether the St. Clair 
reached her destination without interfer- 
ence by the Japanese Navy, Tokyo snokes- 
men expressed fear that Vladivostok might 
become “America’s first line of defense 
against Japan” and indicated they were 
ready to spike such a possibility. 


JAPAN: Emerging from the ocean parley 
as the chief defender of democracy’s ram- 
parts in the Far East, the United States 
joined Britain last week in serving blunt 
notice on Tokyo that any move to violate 
the territory of Thailand or of Siberia 
would be met by action. As London ex- 
pressed it: “If Japan wants war in the Pa- 
cific, there will be war; if she wants peace, 
there will be peace.” 

Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia, rank- 
ing member and former chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, echoed sen- 
timent on Capitol Hill with the statement 
that the United States might “sever all 
commercial relations” with Japan if the 
situation worsened, and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull canvassed the crisis with 
British, Canadian, and Australian officials. 
To strengthen diplomatic representation in 
Thailand at such a critical juncture, the 
White House named Willys R. Peck, a 
career man with 30 years’ experience in 
China, as Minister to Bangkok in place of 
Hugh G. Grant, resigned. 

American-Japanese relations were fur- 
ther strained late Saturday when Tokyo 
refused permission to 100 Americans to re- 
turn home on the liner President Coolidge, 
detaining them as virtual hostages, and 
again on Monday, when Ambassador Jo- 
seph C. Grew bluntly told Foreign Minis- 
ter Teijiro Toyoda that the United States 
would not relax economic restrictions 
against Japan until she fundamentally al- 
tered her Far Eastern policy. 
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Humane Hunt 


Tempers soared with the heat in At- 
lanta, Ga., last week as the Peach State 
Beagle Club tangled with the Atlanta Hu- 
mane Society over a hunt. The club had 
announced it would import a Texas jack- 
rabbit and turn it loose in front of a pack 
of 50 hounds as the fillip to a bench show. 
The society denounced the idea as “posi- 





tively pagan . . . a blot on our civiliza- 
tion, a stain on our culture.” The club 
backed water and promised to substitute 
a Minnesota fox. 

The hunt came off Sunday, a scorching 
day, at Lakewood Park and proved to be 
a fizzle. Released in front of the grand- 
stand, Br’er Reynard took a look at the 
beagles and dived into a nearby lake. 
Shooed back onto the track, the animal 
loped along for a quarter of a mile with 
50 hunters in pursuit, the bored hounds 
far behind. Finally, the fox tried to climb 
a 10-foot fence and was captured by Lollis 
Hardy, a 16-year-old spectator. 





Defeat in the Stretch 


While a good little man may sometimes 
be the equal of a good big man, the New 
York City Fire Department does not 
think so. Last week Gino Franceschini, a 
good little man, ran afoul of the rule 
which bars anyone under 5 feet 7 inches 
from the service.. Faced three months ago 
with a discrepancy of 11% inches, the I9- 
year-old clerk started a daily regimen of 
pulling out his neck by suspending him- 
self with a canvas sling under his chin. 
As a coup de grace, he collected a jarful 
of bees, with the idea that their stings 


— 


would swell his head enough to make up 
his height differential. The bees, unferty. 
nately, turned up their toes and died, !»ay- 
ing Franceschini unwept, unhonored, and 
unstung. 

Undaunted, Franceschini indulged in a 
pill-provoked sleep of 36 hours to le his 
spine relax and lengthen and gave hiniself 
a couple of routine cracks on the he: | to 
raise a good bump. Then, beaming ‘vith 
confidence, he started out to the New 
York University athletic field, site o* the 
Fire Department’s physical examin: tion 
and efficiency test, on a stretcher. It was 
the fact that the stretcher broke, fo: cing 
him to walk halfway and contract his 
spine, he explained, that cost him the half 
inch which failed him. But a mark of 899 
in the physical-efficiency test, said t» be 
the hardest in civil-service history, «ave 
the prospective smoke-eater six moiiths’ 
prace in which to raise the half inch. 





203 to 202 


The galleries of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington were more janimed 
Aug. 12 than they had been since the 
Lend-Lease debate last spring. A liberal 
sprinkling of uniformed servicemen were 
on hand to watch how their congressmen 
voted on whether to keep them in the 
Army beyond the expiration of their terms. 
For ten hours, through lunchtime am 
dinnertime, the Administration’s — forces 
held the reins, repelling countless isol:- 
tionist efforts to weaken or emasculate 
the Service Extension Bill, until even the 
measure’s opponents admitted they had no 
hope of defeating it. Then came the sw- 
prise. 

At 8:05 the clerk bevan calling the roll. 
Democrat after Democrat from west of the 
Appalachians and north of the Mason- 
Dixon line united with an almost soli: 
Republican minority in voting against th 
extension. Even the Administration /ead- 
ers did not know for sure which way the 
chamber was swinging, until the official 
tally, by a photo-finish margin of 203-202, 
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Uncle Sam Will Spend $930 Per Second Under 1942 Budgei 


Federal Appropriations for Fiscal Years 1941 and 1942 





Department 1941 1942 
Legislative, judicial, and executive $ 39,883,021 $ 41,575,724 
Civil departments and agencies 1,034,113,062 984,604,613 
General public-works program 525,650,590 566,233,060 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits 578,856,984 575,193,162 
Aids to agriculture 1,067,416 ,466 1,100,535,785 
Aids to youth 437,151,020 338,727,000 
Social security 446,986,960 466,929,000 
Work relief 1,371,671,961 885,905,000 
Fixed charges, including debt interest 1,986 ,241,900 2,220,606,612 
Army (including contract authorizations) 13,487,203,528 14,793,424,982 
Navy (including contract authorizations) 4,494,846 ,457 5,732,296,801 
Other defense agencies (inc. con. auth.) 1,411,671,908 1,629,866,750 
Lend-Lease 7,000,000.099 Request later 





Total 


33,881,695 ,857 


29,335 ,898,489 
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Sectional Issue: 


State by State Breakdown of House Vote 


on Service Extension Bill 





i Voted % or more Rr bill 







Voted 73 or more against bill 





Voted between % for and % against bill 
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gave the Army the power to keep Reg- 
ulars, Reservists, Guardsmen, and Selectees 
under arms an extra eighteen months (see 
page 31). To prevent a second test in the 
House which might tip the scales in the 
other direction, the Senate, which had 
passed a slightly different version, accepted 
the lower chamber’s amendments and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt signed the bill. 

Thereupon Congress, which had sat al- 
most continuously for twenty months and 
had appropriated $29,335,898,489 for 
the fiseal year 1942 (see table), started a 
series of three-day recesses until Sept. 15, 
leaving the expected new Lend-Lease re- 
quest, the Price Control Bill, and the 
Rivers and Harbors Bill, which includes 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, as unfinished 
business. The Senate Finance Committee 
continued to work on the House-approved 
tax measure. 


Significance 





To a large extent, the House vote on 
the service extension followed party lines 
(see map). Including fourteen members 
paired for and against the bill, the Demo- 
crats voted by 189 to 70 in favor of the 
measure, the Republicans voted by 135 to 
21 against the bill, and all three Progres- 
sives and the one American Laborite op- 
posed the extension. This breakdown pro- 
voked the charge by Democrats that the 
GOP was playing politics, with an eye on 
the 1942 Congressional elections, and that 
if it should capture the House next year, 


it might checkmate President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policies as decisively as the return 
of both chambers to Republican control 
in 1918 stymied President Wilson. 

But, however strong was the influence 
of politics, the House vote was divided 
even more sharply along sectional lines. 
The Northeast, with 47 votes for the bill 
and 69 against, and the West, with 22 
Ayes, and 19 Noes, were fairly evenly 
divided. On the other hand, the Midwest, 
casting 111 votes against the bill and only 
21 for it, was only barely offset by the 
overwhelming 120-10 margin recorded for 
the measure from the South. 

Sectional or political, the vote was close 
enough to raise the question whether the 
President would be able to win Congres- 
sional support for whatever undertakings 
he gave Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
of Great Britain at their historic rendez- 
vous in the Atlantic. The closeness in- 
dicated that the isolationists, though de- 
feated, have not given up. 


Week in the Nation 


Fire: The New York & Cuba Mail Line’s 
3,570-ton freighter Panuco and Pier 27 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., where she had docked 
with a cargo of Mexican sisal and other 
vital raw materials, were consumed by a 
fire of suspicious origin which snuffed out 
the lives of at least seven stevedores and 
injured 70 more. 





Newsweek map 


Precaution: For fear that a flivver 
plane might land on the 63-acre lawn in- 
side the Illinois State Penitentiary’s walls 
at Joliet and later take off with a passen- 
ger, Warden James Doody ordered the 
erection of telephone poles as a barrier. 


Lopsyinc: A House Military Affairs - 
subcommittee deplored “most strongly” 
the intervention of Sen. Claude Pepper, 
Florida Democrat, and other congressmen 
and WPA officials into a dispute over 
asphalt contracts, which caused “an un- 
reasonable, unwarranted, and unjustified 
delay” of one month in construction of 
the Army air base at Eglin Field, Fla. 
(NEwswEEK, May 26). 


Fioarers: An investigating committee 
of the Pennsylvania House of Represent- 
atives heard that 40,000 persons, mostly 
Philadelphians who spend their vacations 
at New Jersey shore resorts, are registered 
voters in both states, presumably to win 
favors from local politicians. 


Vici: To prevent the St. Louis County 
Highway Department from slicing off 10 
feet of her lawn to widen the road to the 
nearby Jefferson Barracks, Mrs. Lena 
Bender, 67-year-old widow, mounted 


guard in a rocking chair, armed with a 
loaded double-barreled shotgun. While the 
Highway Department, claiming a 92-year- 
old right of way, sought an injunction, the 
WPA laborers engaged in the road work 
scrupulously avoided her land. 
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Germans in Slash : Ukraine 


Make First Big Gains of War 


Russians Cover Retreat 


by Skillful Rear-Guard Tactics; 


Blitz Nears Manganese Mines 


The Germans pounded deep into the 
Ukraine, Russia’s great storehouse of nat- 
ural resources and industry, last week and 
scored their most substantial success of the 
war. On Aug. 14, the day the Roosevelt- 
Churchill conference was revealed, these 
victories were announced to the German 
public in two special communiqués. They 
claimed that Soviet armies in the Western 
Ukraine were “on the point of breaking 
down,” that the ports of Odessa and Niko- 
laiev had been encircled and the iron-ore 
mining region of Krivoi Rog captured. 
This week, the Germans proclaimed the 
fall of Nikolaiev and the pursuit of the 
beaten Russians toward the lower reaches 
of the Dnieper. 

These advances marked the first blow 
at the industrial vitals of Russia in the 
present war. The Krivoi Rog region yields 
19,000,000 tons of iron ore a year, 61 per 
cent of Soviet production, and the indus- 
trial regions of Kharkov and Rostov-on- 
Don largely depend on it. The Krivoi Rog 


ore, however, will be of almost no use to 
the Germans. They already have an ample 
supply and the difficulties of transport to 
the nearest steel centers, in Silesia, are al- 
most insuperable at the present. But at 
Nikopol, 70 miles from Krivoi Rog, lies a 
real bonanza for the Nazis. This district 
mines 1,300,000 tons of manganese a year, 
40 per cent of Russian production, and is 
the one metal most desperately needed by 
the Nazis for steel production. Supplies 
that came from India, Africa, and Brazil 
before the war have been halted by the 
British blockade and before the present 
campaign the Germans had been supplied 
by the Soviet. 

The capture of Nikolaiev and the en- 
circlement of Odessa cut off two of the 
Soviet’s biggest Black Sea ports. Under 
Soviet rule Odessa has become more of a 
manufacturing than a_ shipping center. 
Nikolaiev, however, has some of the most 
important shipyards in Russia, and its ma- 
chine shops make it a major industrial 
center. It also has storage capacity for a 
million tons of grain and has the largest 
grain elevator in Europe, a shining new 
landmark which can be seen for miles 
across the Steppes. 

Odessa, a city with a polyglot popula- 
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tion of 600,000 Ukrainians, Russians, Jews 
Germans, Armenians, and Turks, ir, ap- 
pearance is a sort of Russian New Orleans, 
with broad shady streets, but the Soviets 
have developed other ports at the expense 
of its former prosperity. Nikolaiev, a ‘ow, 
of 160,000, is located on the broad Buk 
River just above its junction with the 
broader mouth of the Dnieper, making , 
sheltered waterway roughly like the Ciresa. 
peake Bay in this country or the mouth of 
the Humber in Britain. Around Nikc'aiey 
are the ruins of several small garrison out. 
posts founded by the Greeks or Romans 
who came in search of grain, and Jason 
also passed this way in quest of the Golden 
Fleece. 

The German advance in the Uk:aine 
was more like a real break-through ‘han 
any other operation in the campaign thus 
far. The Russians admitted the power of 
the German drive and the loss of Krivoi 
Rog and Nikolaiev, although they claimed 
to have blown up the Nikolaiev dock. 
yards. The Germans, on the other hand, 
acknowledged that the Soviets were fight- 
ing a skillful rear-guard action, and Ber- 
lin dispatches admitted that the Russians 
might successfully withdraw to a new line 
on the great bend of the swift and deep 
Dnieper. But the Nazis also proclaimed 
that Soviet efforts to evacuate troops from 
Odessa were building up to a Black Sea 
Dunkerque. 

The commander of the Russian Ukraine 
armies is Marshal Semyon Budenny, the 
mustachioed old horseman who gained 








Sovfoto Radiophioto 


Men of war: members of a Russian tank crew, stern and determined, who have met the invader in battle . . . 
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fame for his cavalry exploits in the civil 
war. Last week, almost for the first time, 
Russian cavalry figured in the reports of 
fighting. Combined with mounted infan- 
try units armed with machine guns and 
grenades, the cavalry thrust deep behind 
the German lines and in one instance 
wipe’ out an entire German regiment, the 
4g0th. But the great mass of the Russian 
cavairy, some 30 divisions, was apparently 
still being held in reserve. 

Another obstacle to the Nazi advance 
was {he summer rain. For nine successive 
days summer storms broke over the battle- 
felds. A correspondent with the Italian 
expeditionary force in the Ukraine de- 
scribed it: “The road is dust which blinds 
and rasps the lungs, or it is soft, viscous, 
greenish mud which paralyzes men and 
machines. Only tractors can get over it 
with relative success. The distance of a 
few kilometers seems unattainable.” 

On other fronts the Germans made haste 
slowly. The Soviets finally admitted the 
loss of Smolensk, but the fighting front 
was still apparently just beyond the city. 
This meant that here the Nazis have ad- 
vanced at almost the same pace as Na- 
poleon, who captured Smolensk on Aug. 
17, 1812. On the Leningrad front, the Ger- 
mans pushed forward to Staraya Russa, 
the historie little watering place on a con- 
necting line to the main Leningrad-Mos- 
cow railway. The Finns on the north 
claimed the capture of Sortavala, a rail 
center above Lake Ladoga that was ceded 
to the Russians after the 1939-40 war. 
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This was a victory, but its importance was 
considerably dimmed by the fact that the 
Finns had previously claimed its capture 
as early as July 20. 


Communications 

The Battle of Russia was as much a 
battle of communications as anything else 
for the Nazis. One of their greatest 
triumphs so far has been to continue to 
supply advance units over hundreds of 
miles of devastated territory. One of the 
most remarkable claims in the series of 
special communiqués issued two weeks ago 
was that the railways had been repaired 
right up to the front lines and in some 
cases the gauge narrowed to regular Euro- 


. pean width. Last week they claimed to be 


harvesting grain in the wake of advance 
units, while on their side the Russians 
were straining to clear the fields and ship 
the grain away before the Nazi tanks ar- 
rived. This battle of threshing machines 
will decide whether the Germans are to 
eat or starve if they reach a winter stale- 
mate. 

The Russians have concentrated their 
air raids on German communications, and 
last week they claimed to have struck a 
heavy blow that may have an effect on 
the Ukrainian campaign. Soviet planes, 
Moscow announced, had blown up the 
great bridge across the Danube River at 
Cerna Voda. The bridge, built in 1895, 
was 2,450 feet long and its approaches 
stretched for 20 miles across the mud flats 
and swamps of the Danube delta. It 


. .. tense Germans unlimbering their guns in an attempted crossing of the Dniester under fire 
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formed the only rail connection between 
Bucharest and Constantsa and, further- 
more, carried a pipeline from the Ploesti 
oil fields to the port. 

Both Russian and German Air Forces, 
however, were largely occupied in close 
support of their land armies. The raids 
on Moscow and Berlin were in the nature 
of nuisance attacks. The Germans claimed 
that only single Soviet planes reached 
Berlin, and they also revealed the small- 
ness of their own raids on the Soviet capi- 
tal. On four successive nights they an- 
nounced that the Luftwaffe had dropped 
respectively 60, 35, 70, and 40 tons of 
bombs, in comparison with the 500 tons 
dropped in one big raid on Coventry. 


Significance 


As the war went into its ninth week, 
clear-cut military conclusions became 
harder and harder to form. Russian en- 
durance already has passed the three- to 
six-week time limit set by military men, 
including some of the highest ranking in 
London and Washington; that those in 
Berlin also were surprised could be de- 
duced from the unaccustomed lack of cer- 
tainty in the Nazi communiqués and prop- 
aganda. The Russians and the Germans 
were each fighting their own special kind 
of war, and the rules were different. Ac- 
cording to their own standards, the Ger- 
mans were winning since they continued to 
surround, cut off, and break up unit after 
unit of the Red Army. But the Russians 
remained confident, admitted the loss of 
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Front in detail as of noon Aug. 18 


territory, but claimed the success of their 
tactics since their forces, when beaten 
according to orthodox standards, continued 
to fight, to befuddle, and, in many cases, 
to halt the blitzkrieg. 

And as long as the fighting was on the 
great plains of Western Russia, both sides 
were probably right in their assertions. 
The German advance in the Ukraine modi- 
fies this somewhat, as the fighting is now 
being done in a region of industrial im- 
portance to the Soviet. But it does not 
fundamentally change the picture. 

Taking into consideration the unique 
character of the war, the situation at the 
beginning of this week added up about as 
follows: 

The German claim of having annihi- 
lated the Russian armies defending the 
Smolensk route to Moscow was much ex- 
aggerated. Divisions numbering perhaps 
200,000 Russians wcre sutruunded and 
eliminated around Smolensk. But the 
Russian forces behind that city, blocking 
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the road to Moscow, number four or five 
times the armies eliminated. Emphasis in 
press dispatches upon the industrial and 
raw-material resources of the German- 
held Ukraine areas is misleading. The 
Russo-German war will be decided by the 
arms now available, not by industrial area 
captured. 

The Russian strategy has upset the 
myth of German invincibility. Military 
experts thought the Russians should have 
adopted a strategy of retreat, keeping 
their armies intact. But the Russians knew 
the staff work of their officers and the 
training of their men might not measure 
up to the successful execution of strategic 
retreat—one of the most difficult of ma- 
neuvers. Anticipating the cutting off of 
some of their forces by German armored 
divisions, the Russian High Command or- 
dered the men, regardless of their situa- 
tion, to fight to the last. In the northern 
and central sectors, this has served to slow 
up the Germans and in the Ukraine has 
permitted Budenny to draw off the major 
part of his forces, because of the guerrilla 
harassment of the Germans. 





Death for 44 


A streak of luck came to a tragic end 
last week. All winter, spring, and summer 
British and American crews have ferried 
planes from Canada to Britain. In every 
kind of weather and along routes patrolled 
by the big four-motored German Courier 
raiders, the Lockheeds, Boeings, and Con- 
solidateds have been flown without mis- 
hap by the most skilled pilots in the busi- 
ness. 


Newsweek Map—Starworth 


Eastern front is only a 2,000-mile sliver of the vast Russian state 


Last week two costly crashes marred 
the record. On Aug. 10 a great bomber, 
converted into a transport, took off from 
an airdrome somewhere in Britain. There 
were 22 passengers on board, most of 
them ferry pilots or crew members on their 
way back to Canada to bring more planes 
across. A short time later the ferry plane 
crashed into a hillside. Everyone was 
killed. 

On Aug. 14 another bomber-transport 
took off from a British field. It rose into 
the air at the end of the runway, then 
suddenly lost altitude, hit a raised road 
on the edge of the airdrome, bounced into 
a field, and burst into flames. Again 22 
died. There were no survivors. And there 
was no explanation. 

The great bombers cost from $200,000 to 
$350,000 each. But their loss was the least 
in the double tragedy. One of the vic!ims 
was Arthur Purvis, head of the British Pur- 
chasing Commission in Washington anil a 
man needed now more than ever with the 
cntire question of supplies due for over- 
hauling following the Roosevelt-Churchill 
conference. Most of the others were Amer- 
ican, Canadian, Australian, and British 
aviators who had taken part in the \t- 
lantic ferry service—men in their «wn 
way just as irreplaceable as Purvis. 

Eighteen of those airmen killed were 
Americans. The list of the victims sas 
one entirely of captains, flight officers, «nd 
flight engineers, the majority of whom ::ad 
served on commercial airlines before gong 
into the ferry service. They were: 

Capt. Gerald Hull, Royal Oak, Mih: 
Capt. M. D. Dilley, Kansas City; Capt. 
M. J. Wetzel, Jamesburg, N. J.; Capt. 
J. J. Kerwin, Oakland, Calif.; Capt. E. B. 
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Anding, Merrick, N. Y.; Capt. E. Hamel, 
Braintree, Mass.; Capt. P. F. Lee Jr., 
frederick, Md.; Capt. A. C. Earl, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Capt. George T. Harris, 
Lawrence, Kan; Capt. Watt M. King, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Capt. Hoyt R. Judy, 
Dallas, Texas; Capt. D. J. Duggan, Win- 
throp, Mass.; Capt. James Wixen, Los 
Angeles, Calif; Capt. J. J. Roulstone, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Flight Engineer E. G. 
Reeves, Roslyn Heights, N. Y.; Flight En- 
gneer R. D. Davies, Seattle, Wash.; Fly- 
ing Officer E. W. Watson, Torrence, Calif; 
and Flying Officer W. L. Trimble, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





Vichy New Order 


Pétain Moves Nearer the Axis 
in Face of a Rising ‘Tll Wind’ 


On Aug. 11 a crowd cheered as Marshal 
Henri Philippe Pétain strode into the Pa- 
villon Sévigné at Vichy for a meeting of 
his Cabinet. For two hours the throng 
stood there to cheer the Chief of State 
again when he left; others meanwhile had 
gathered at the Hotel du Parc to acclaim 
Pétain on his return to his office. 

It was some time since Vichy had seen 
the like in spontaneous and enthusiastic 
demonstrations. Officially, the French 
hadn’t an inkling of what had taken place 
within the Pavillon walls; a communiqué 
merely said that “current affairs” had been 
discussed. Unofficially, however, they were 
convinced that their leader in defeat had 
uttered a resounding “No!” to Hitler’s in- 
sistent demands for still further “collabo- 
ration” with the Axis. 

Next day’s Journal Officiel showed how 
wrong they had been. Though a great ma- 
jority of the people in occupied and unoc- 
cupied France alike are said to be pro- 
British and to see their only salvation in 
a British victory, they learned that the 
archenemy of Britain, Vice Premier and 
Foreign Minister Admiral Jean Darlan, 
had been named Minister of National De- 
fense in control of all the armed forces of 
France, in the empire as well as at home. 

Technically, that sounded like a rebuff 
for Vichy’s North African Proconsul, Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, who flew back to Al- 
giers shortly before the Cabinet meeting, 
but whether or not the wiry little ex-Gen- 
eralissimo would take orders from the Ad- 
miral remained to be seen. At the same 
time the Interior Ministry, hitherto head- 
ed by Darlan, was turned over to one of 
the most notorious of French Fascists, 
Pierre Pucheu, a tall, athletic, 42-year-old 
businessman long trained in kowtowing to 
the Nazis. 

Petain subsequently made a half-hour 
broadeast to explain these new moves to 
his disappointed and sorely tried people. 
It was an astonishing talk, probably one 
of the strangest and frankest ever given 
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Why the Germans Shifted to the Ukraine 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U'S.A. Retired 


Hitier continues his gigantic of- 
fensive—the German armies roll on. 
Yet in terms of territory, little has 
been gained when measured by the un- 
conquered lands west of the Urals and 
the vast tracts that lie beyond (see 
map, page 20). Moreover, the invader 
has barely begun to break into the in- 
dustrial area of the country. 

Assuming that the Russians are able 
to continue the employment of their 
delaying-action strategy, without crip- 
pling their armies too much, and with- 
out losing their main sources of supply, 
the winter will set in on a campaign 
that has just seen its beginning. 

When the German High Command 
launched the invasion of Russia, the 
strategy called for occupation of the 
triangle Leningrad-Moscow-Kiev, which 
is the area vital to production. Suc- 
cess of this plan would have given the 
Germans domination over all Western 
Russia and control of the railroad lines 
centered in these strategic key points. 
And, had it been executed with the cal- 
culated speed, the Nazis would have 
broken the resisting power of the Red 
Army, divided its forces into two 
or three segments, and thus made 
possible the employment of Napo- 
leonic strategy to defeat the army in 
detail. 

But the plan miscarried. The main 
attack, contrary to many predictions 
that it would be launched against the 
Ukraine, was pointed, over the old Na- 
poleonic route, straight at Moscow. 
While the central offensive was planned 
to sever the Red Army and Western 
Russia into two parts, it was further 
designed to be the key drive to support 
the right flank of the northern push on 
Leningrad and to hook up with the left 
flank of the movement into the Ukraine 
—a juncture not attained after the 
eighth week of the campaign. 

The offensive against Leningrad was 
vitally important to the destruction of 
Russia’s military and naval power. Suc- 
cess here would have cut Russia off 
from her Baltic naval bases, captured 
the Leningrad industrial area, opened 
communication with the German-Finn- 
ish forces, and given the Nazis control 
of the Baltic-Black Sea railroad and the 
terminals of the lines running through 
Vologda and Moscow to the ports of 
Murmansk and Archangel in the north 
and Sevastopol in the south. 

The southern attack of the three- 


pronged offensive was aimed directly at 
the Ukraine. This offensive, however, 
turned out to be the most difficult of 
the three efforts, owing to the strength 
of the Red Army positions in Southeast 
Poland and to the fortified barriers of 
the Prut and Dniester. 

Toward the fifth week of the cam- 
paign, the strong resistance encoun- 
tered on the central, or Moscow, front 
caused the German High Command to 
push more energetically the attack 
toward Leningrad. However, at the be- 
ginning of the week, the Leningrad 
stronghold did not seem in any great 
danger, although additional pressure 
was being registered in this region. But, 
in view of the Roosevelt-Churchill dec- 
laration to furnish the Soviet with 
supplies, an even more intensified Ger- 
man offensive may be expected in this 
theater, directed mainly against the 
railroads to the Arctic ports. 

Now the main Nazi offensive has 
shifted to the Ukrainian front, and an 
all-out concentration of effort may be 
expected in this area should the Ger- 
mans be halted in their drives to the 
north or find the going too costly or too 
slow to attain their northern key ob- 
jectives before winter sets in. 


Although capture first of one of 
the northern objectives, Leningrad or 
Moscow, might have been more spec- 
tacular, success in the Ukraine is in the 
direction of the ultimate march of the 
Hitler legions. Occupation of the area 
would carry the German soldiers to the 
Black Sea and to latitudes that would 
permit winter operations. Besides, the 
drive eastward into the Ukraine and 
along the shores of the Black Sea prom- 
ises not only economic gains to offer the 
German people but military successes 
to flaunt in the Hitler effort to bring 
more influence and prestige to bear in 
Tokyo, Ankara, Southeast Asia, and 
the capitals of Europe and the Middle 
East. 

In addition, Odessa and the Crimea, 
with the Russian naval base at Sevas- 
topol, are but steppingstones to Trans- 
caucasia, where 90 per cent of Russia’s 
oil is produced, and where, with a foot- 
hold on the Caspian Sea, the German 
Army would be in a position of great 
strategic importance. Too, success in 
the Ukraine would be a real step in the 
direction of the oil of Iran and the 
wealth of India. 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
torial gains in the peace of March 13, 
1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break Brit- 
ish morale. Italy conquered British So- 
maliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia 
into the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt begun Dec. 9, drove the 
Italians as far as Bengasi, Libya, by 
Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, begun April 6, 
drove the British from Greece by May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed, and between April 19- 
May 31 the British defeated an Iraqi up- 
rising. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
German air-borne forces drove the Brit- 
ish off Crete in twelve days ending June 
1. On June 8 British and Free French 
forces invaded Syria and on July 12 won 
an armistice. On June 22 Hitler attacked 
Russia. On July 7 the United States oc- 
cupied Iceland, and on July 12 London 
and Moscow signed a mutual-aid pact. 
Between July 18-23 Japan concluded ne- 
gotiations for military control of French 
Indo-China; in retaliation the United 
States and Britain froze Japanese assets. 


Last Week 


Aug. 12—Marshal Pétain gave Ad- 
miral Darlan supreme control of all 
French military forces, tightening Nazi- 
Vichy collaboration. 

Aug. 14—An eight-point declaration of 
democratic peace aims and a promise of 
more aid to Russia were announced as 
result of a historic meeting at sea be- 
tween Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt. 

Aug. 18—Russia admitted the fall of 
Nikolaiev. 
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Marshal Pétain yielded on more Vichy-Berlin collaboration and gave .. . 


by an autocratic ruler. For all his 85 
years, the old soldier spoke with real vigor. 

In essence, the Pétain broadcast was an 
apologia for Vichy’s failure to rally the 
French in a national reconstruction. Thi 
Marshal admitted that “collaboration” was 
his goal, though he warned the United 
States not to misunderstand his course: 
“Certainly our Parliamentary democracy 
is dead, but it never had more than a few 
traits in common with the democracy of 
the United States. As for the instinct of 
liberty, it’ still lives within us, proud and 
strong.” 

The real surprise was Pétain’s confes- 
sion of both disunity and disorder, and hie 
even gave the British radio and the Free 
French of Gen. Charles de Gaulle a share 
of the credit. Then he declared: “In 1917 
I put an end to mutiny. In 1940 I put an 
end to rout. Today I wish to save you 
from yourselves.” And he outlined a 
twelve-point program of how he propose« 
to do it. The measures announced includ- 
ed suppression of all political activities, 
doubling of the police force, and appoint- 
ment of Commissars of Public Power 
charged with seeing that Pétain’s orders 
are obeyed. 

The reaction was what might have been 
expected. In Washington, a displeasc«! 
government adopted a policy of alert 
watchfulness (see page 15), while in Lo 
don the British Government officially 
branded Darlan a dictator, with the octo- 
genarian Marshal his “Hindenburg.” But 
in Berlin and German-occupied Paris ther: 
was great satisfaction. 


‘Tl Wind’ 

In his broadcast Pétain had told of “# 
ill wind rising” and “difficult times,” amd 
he added: “If a beaten country is divided 
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against itself it dies.” On the heels of the 
new developments the “ill-wind” rose still 
higher. The German-controlled Paris press 
openly admitted there had been such se- 
rious rioting in the French capital on Aug. 
12 and 13 that gendarmes had had to fire 
on the demonstrators, reputedly Jews and 
Communists, some of whom were wounded. 
More sensational accounts came from 
Switzerland. It was reported in Bern that 
at least six had been killed and nineteen 
seriously injured in outbreaks near the 
Gare St. Lazare, the station where peace- 
time transatlantic tourists arrived and de- 
parted, and the Porte St. Denis, a Red 
center. The rioters, it was added, had cried: 
live Russia!” and “Down with 
Vichy!” 

Simultaneously, a new wave of sabotage, 
arson, and violence swept through France. 
Mysterious fires were started in Paris and 
Versailles factories busy on German war 
orders. Two men and a woman were killed 
in a bomb explosion at Nice. The situa- 
tion was so serious that the Paris papers 
front-paged a warning by Gen. Heinrich 
von Stiilpnagel, Nazi military commander, 
that the entire population of the occupied 
zone would be punished if the outbreaks 
went on. Anyone guilty of Communist 
activity was threatened with death, and 
areward of 1,000,000 francs was promised 
informers against saboteurs. 

Josef Biirckel, Hitler’s hard-boiled 
Gauleiter for Lorraine and formerly the 
Saar and Austria, ordered the deportation 
to Germany of families of youths who had 
fled to escape the Nazi labor draft. Biirck- 
el’s order was issued on Aug. 15 and said 
the deportation of families would begin the 
next day unless the sons returned. The 
order said; “I cannot assure those families 
that they will not be broken up.” 


Significance 





Pétain once aptly remarked that the 
Germans hold a noose around the neck of 
the French which they can tighten at will: 
all France might be occupied, and the free- 
dom of more than a million war prisoners 
could be delayed still longer. Vichy also 
is caught in another noose of its own mak- 
ing, the misjudgment of its leaders. They 
might not have signed the 1940 armistice 
so quickly had they realized the British 
would fight doggedly on alone, and now 
Pétain, Darlan & Co. have misjudged the 
temper of their own people. 

Tragedy and hardship have given them 
a fighting spirit they lacked when the 
Nazis broke through their lines, while both 
British courage and Russian resistance 
have contributed to their stiffening. 
Ever since the armistice the French 
have been able to see just what the Ger- 
mans meant by that glib word collabora- 
tion. For the French it spells economic, 
social, and political slavery. The Ger- 
man im seems to be the final removal of 
France as an industrial rival, a subject 
nation forever impotent to rearm. As re- 
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ported in the book’ “France on Berlin 
Time” (Newsweek, Aug. 18), the Nazi 
General von Turner reputedly boasted: 
“We shall make of France a country that 
is part vegetable patch and part brothel.” 

The Germans are buying up or into all 
French industries and utilities. They now 
hold large shares in the biggest metallur- 
gical, chemical, and shipbuilding firms, 
control 75 per cent of the Briey basin iron- 
ore production, own from 25 to 75 per cent 
of every Paris paper except the Petit Pa- 
risien, and run the film industry and radio. 
Factories in both occupied and unoccupied 
France are turning out tanks, planes, mo- 
tors, trucks, and other war materials for 
Hitler; yet this French war production has 
been a washout. The Germans expected to 
get at least 200 tanks and 500 planes a 
month from France. But few tanks have 
been finished, and there has been much 
sabotage, while plane production hasn’t 
reached 50 a month. Industrial production 
was seriously hampered by recent strikes 
in northern coal mines. The strikes 
stopped only when the Nazis threatened to 
deport the miners to the Reich and sent 
in Elite Guards. 

To date, political collaboration has been 
confined primarily to resisting the British 
occupation of Syria and the giving up of 
French Indo-China to the Japanese end 
of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis. There is 
now the possibility that the Germans may 
press Vichy for the use of the French 
Fleet and Mediterranean and Atlantic 
bases in the war against Britain. But 
Weygand is still a question mark. Al- 
though he is no friend of Pétain, the 
North African Proconsul has nonetheless 
publicly expressed his loyalty to his chief. 
At the same time, he still is believed to 
oppose any further Axis penetration into 
the colonial empire he guards. 
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Danger Spots 

As the Germans swept through the 
Ukraine last week, both the British and the 
Russians moved to guard against the pos- 
sibility of a future Nazi attack in the 
vital Middle East. The two danger spots 
were Turkey and Iran. 

Turkey is still Britain’s ally in theory. 
But one of the chief factors in Ankara’s 
foreign policy is distrust of the Soviets. 
To dispel this, the Russians and the Brit- 
ish addressed identical notes to the Turks. 
And since Ankara’s greatest bogy is a 
Soviet attempt to seize the Straits, they 
averred their intention of respecting Tur- 
key’s territorial integrity—and offered to 
aid the Turks if they were attacked by 
any other power. The Turks were unof- 
ficially said to have “welcomed” the dec- 
laration, but there was not a single of- 
ficial statement on it. Instead, there were 
reports that Foreign Minister Siikrii Sara- 
coglu, who is supposed to be pro-German 
and is certainly anti-Russian, would suc- 
ceed Refik Saydam as Premier. 

Iran is not allied with any great power 
and shows signs of suspecting them all. 
Since it is the Russians and the British, 
however, whe are in a position to put 
pressure on Iran, the wily Shah has at- 
tempted to lessen their influence by ad- 
mitting large numbers of German tech- 
nicians to the country. The British esti- 
mate these at from 3,000 to 5,000. Last 
month Britain politely suggested that 
Iran expel the Nazis. Nothing happened. 
Last week both the British and Russians 
delivered notes to Iran. Officially, they 
were not ultimatums. But they achieved 
the same effect by warning the Iranians 
that the expulsion of the Germans must 
be made at a “very early date.” 





Hiranuma and Amau 


Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, the tall, buck- 
toothed Japanese Vice Premier, once 
was looked upon as so Fascist that he was 
dubbed the Hitler of Nippon. That was 
when he was an ardent nationalist, head- 
ing the extremist society Kokuhon-sha- 
Like the Fiihrer, the Baron is a bachelor, 
vegetarian, and teetotaler, but he does 
smoke—and English cigarettes at that. He 
lives austerely, eats but twice a day, and 
sleeps only four hours a night. 

The comparison with Hitler has limits, 
however, as Hiranuma is said to have once 
listened to someone else talk for 90 min- 
utes and then replied with the single word, 
“No.” Moreover, his Fascist phase was 
part of his seven-year struggle to become 
Premier. Finally, Hiranuma attained his 
ambition in 1939. It was a bad year for 
ideologists. As Premier, the Baron was 
strong for the Anti-Comintern; conse- 
quently, his Cabinet fell in the holocaust 
among Anti-Comintern adherents when 
Hitler and Stalin signed a pact. Hiranuma 
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-_ the naval point of view 
there are several interesting features in 
the historic meeting of the two leaders 
of the greatest liberal forces playing a 
part in the war, the United States of 
America and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Not the least of 
them is the fact that it took place on 
the water, in one sense no man’s land, 
in another the province of every man. 
And it might be noted in passing 
that to hold a conference in such a 
setting is something the dictators can- 
not do. 

No more apt practical interpretation 
of “freedom of the high seas” could be 
found than in this setting where quiet, 
yet momentous, discussions were car- 
ried on with the firm foundation of a 
warship’s deck under the men whose 
decisions will go far to make history. 
Yet what could be a more natural set- 
§ ting for two distinguished leaders, both 
naval strategists in their own right, to 
{ seek, where the vastness and serenity 
of the ocean furnished them with the 
proper background for the range of 
thought which extended over the entire 
world? 

Out of this meeting came the eight 
points for a postwar world. But of more 
immediate concern is what might be 
called the backstage work, the details 
of which naturally are not for public 
§ consumption, since they would directly 
concern the immediate conduct of the 
war. And in the interest of concrete 
plans, what could be more perfect than 
to have a conference composed of the 
two leaders, in a position of authority 
to make decisions, supported by those 
technical aides whose views on the 
military, naval, air, and economic as- 
pects of the war were the best avail- 
able? 


As a fundamental basis for any 
concrete decisions, the regional ‘charac- 
ter of the entire world disturbance had 
to be considered, for it is more accurate 
to describe it as a world disturbance 
, than as a war. True, there is a great 
war being conducted in Europe, and 
though the military phases are limited 
2 to Europe and Northern Africa, the sea 
war extends over all the world’s waters. 
In the Orient, the situation, though 
critical, has not reached the war stage, 
and in the Western Hemisphere, while 
¢ we are in it to the extent of aid, we are 
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not in it yet in a military sense. The 
whole situation is complicated because 
of the extent of the disturbance and the 
relative differences in intensity in dif- 
ferent world areas. Thus sea strategy 
must vary. 

In the Orient, for example, the polit- 
ical phase is still in control. Therefore, 
embargo is a possible weapon. In Eu- 
rope, against the Axis Powers, full eco- 
nomic blockade is the word. In the 
Pacific Ocean, naval forces take up a 
position of readiness, while in the At- 
lantic active operations must be con- 
ducted. Yet the contingency of war in 
the Pacific must be considered and 
plans for cooperative action laid. 

Both classes of operations require de- 
tailed plans, and these, of course, are 
the province of the technical advisers 
who attended the conference. Then to 
be considered is the entire subject of 
economic blockade, which, since Russia 
entered the war, bids fair to become one 
of the most potent weapons used against 
the Axis. Detailed arrangements are re- 
quired here. Britain must know defi- 
nitely what aid she can expect to sus- 
tain her own life line of supplies, and 
what she can get from us in the way of 
naval craft to replace losses or to aug- 
ment her own forces if it comes to that. 

The role of Iceland in relation to the 
supply and defense needs of Britain 
must be considered. The question of 
the Near East has to be taken up in 
detail, for there is where the next mil- 
itary move, after Russia, may take 
place. 


Then the subject of Vichy, even - 


though it is in the political stage at 
present, has to be considered, and there 
must be a clear-cut idea of the course 
to follow in case her collaboration 
reaches the full military stage. Natur- 
ally, to be considered are the steps to 
be taken in case the Nazis overrun the 
Iberian Peninsula, for this immediately 
concerns us, since Portugal owns several 
strategic Atlantic islands. 


There are a thousand and one 
items to consider, and while the leaders 
lay down the basic rules, it takes the 
technical men to fill in the details. The 
entire setup was one calculated to swing 
into harmonious agreement the various 
steps which must be taken to end the 
war with a perspective of the postwar 
future. 
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emerged from this experience de-Fascist. 
ized and a comparative conservative. 

At 75, the Baron is a moderate middle. 
of-the-road man, a restraining influence jy 
the Konoye Cabinet. He it is who has irjeq 
to stop the army hotheads from em)ark. 
ing on further and perhaps fatal expan. 
sionist expeditions and at the same time 
opposed the Axis in favor of keeping on 
good terms with the democracies. 

Last week Hiranuma’s political meilow. 
ing nearly cost him his life. On Aue. 14 
one Naohiko Nishiyama from the Baron’s 
home town turned up at his house with a 
letter of introduction. The visitor said he 
wanted the statesman’s autograph, then 
whipped out a revolver and fired thrice at 
him. Although hit by two of the shots, 
Hiranuma dashed after the would-be as. 
sassin when he fled. The man was caii~'t 
by a guard. It was hinted that the noto. 
rious Black Dragon society had had a }::nd 
in the attempt on the Baron, plotting {'» 
assassination because of his conservat'sn. 

Next day Eiji Amau, far less a friend of 
the democracies than Hiranuma, was made 
Vice Foreign Minister. As Foreign Ofiice 
spokesman, he was the author of the so- 
called “Amau statement” of 1935 demand- 
ing that the Western Powers keep hands- 
off in China. Amau, who speaks excellent 
English, began his diplomatic career as an 
attaché in the London embassy and at- 
tended both the World War peace confer- 
ence and Washington Arms Conference. 





Battle of Germany 


New Tactics and Better Plan’s 
Enable RAF to Launch Offensive 


Just a year ago, on Aug. 15, German 
planes bombed the London district for the 
first time, and the mass air conflict known 
as the Battle of Britain got under way. 
Last week, on Aug. 12, the British made 
their first large-scale daylight assault on 
Germany proper and continued to pound 
it, as well as occupied territory, by night. 
London proclaimed that the Battle of 
Germany had begun. 

It was a new battle in every sense. In 
the preceding year both the tactics of air 
war and the planes used had undergoiie a 
tremendous transformation. 


Tactics 


The outstanding difference between the 
British and German conceptions of ait 
tactics is this: the RAF has stressed the 
bombing of specific targets while the 
Luftwaffe has gone in for the bombing of 
entire areas. In the night raids this ditfer- 
ence has tended to become somewhat aca- 
demic because of the extreme difficulty of 
hitting small targets. The British night 
raids on the Reich last week, for example, 
were true mass assaults, with the Air 
Min‘ster emphasizing that more than 300 
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New fighters: the British Beaufighter, left, 1s heavily armed while the Nazi Me-109F relies on speed and altitude 






but the others were on the cities of West- 
ern Germany that neutral observers have 
described as blitzed as badly as British 
towns. 

The daylight raid on the Reich, however, 
was of a different character. There the 
British had an opportunity for precision 
bombing. The raid was made by six squad- 
rons of Bristol Blenheims, 72 planes in all. 
These light, fast bombers were escorted 
across the North Sea to the neighborhood 
of Antwerp by the new two-motor Whirl- 
wind long-range fighters. The Blenheims 
then dropped the escort and came down 
to within 150 feet of the ground. 

At this height they flashed across the 
flat Belgian countryside to Germany. The 
objective of the raid was the power sta- 
tions of Cologne. Sweeping in at low 
levels, the Blenheims scored hits at point- 
blank range. They brought back clear-cut 
pictures to prove it, too. The losses 
amounted to twelve bombers, almost as 
high as the 20 per cent loss that makes a 
raid cost more than it is worth. 

Ever since the British started their day- 
light offensive against Germany last June, 
their problem has been to hold the losses 
below this 20 per cent figure. The Nazis’ 
failure to do this was the reason for the 
breakdown of the air attack on Britain 
last fall. 

The RAF also has experimented with 
bombing from the highest as well as the 
lowest possible altitudes. The first trial 
was in recent raids on the battleships 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau at French 
ports. First came American Flying For- 
tresses at 30,000 feet, so high that Nazi 
fighters could not reach them in time for 
interception. Then came British bombers 
at a low level. Since then the British have 
frequently used the Fortresses for high- 
altitude bombing. Although the use of an 
American bomb sight has improved the 
accuracy of high-altitude bombing, at- 
tacks of this sort are staged primarily for 
their effect on enemy morale. Reports 








planes were used. One raid was on Berlin, © 


from Germany have indicated that bombs 
dropped suddenly from unseen raiders 
are having an effect in undermining the 
nerves of German civilians. 

The development of bombing tactics 
has been made doubly necessary by the 
fact that new devices may soon make the 
night bomber as vulnerable as the day 
raider. In the last big night raid on Lon- 
don, the British shot down 33 planes. Since 
then the radio-locator system has been 
so developed that recently a single Ger- 
man bomber was located by the beams 
and its progress was traced so accurately 
across a cloudy night sky that two fighters 
a considerable distance away were able to 
catch up with it and shoot it down. 


Planes 


Hand in hand with the evolution of 
tactics has gone the development of new 
types of planes. Both British and Ger- 
mans have turned out many new models. 

The backbone of the RAF fighter squad- 
rons is still the Hurricane and Spitfire, 
with cannon now added to their machine- 
gun armament. But the British are equip- 
ping squadrons with a new plane that they 
hope will do for them what the Fokkers 
almost did for the Germans in the last 
war. This is the Hawker Typhoon. The 
British boast that it is the most heavily 
armed and armored plane in the world 
and “likely to go down in history as the 
greatest fighter of this war.” The arma- 
ment has not been announced, but it is 
powered by Britain’s best motor, the 
1,780-horsepower Napier Sabre. A similar 
plane is the Hawker Tornado, which has 
a new Rolls-Royce motor. 

Emphasis on gun power is shown like- 
wise in the new Beaufighter. The specifica- 
tions, recently released, show that it car- 
ries four 20-millimeter cannon and six ma- 
chine guns. It was designed particularly 
for night fighting, where a plane should 
be able to down the elusive night raider 
with one blast of its guns. 

The newest American fighters are just 





beginning to be delivered to the RAF. 
These include the Bell Airacobra, with its 
six machine guns and one 37-millimeter 
cannon, the two-motored Lockheed Light- 
ning, and the new North American fighter. 

These planes, along with the Curtiss 
P-40s (used extensively by the British in 
the Middle East), will back up the RAF 
Fighter Command. The British have also 
converted an American bomber into one of 
their most useful fighters. This is the new 
two-motored Douglas bomber, which the 
British call the Havoc and have armed 
heavily with machine guns, transforming 
it into a night fighter. The RAF also relies 
entirely on the United States for dive 
bombers. None has been developed by the 
British themselves, but Vultee has gone 
into large-scale production with one, the 
Vengeance, for the RAF. This firm also 
produces the Vanguard fighter for Britain. ~ 

The Germans have been following an 
opposite line to the British in their fighter 
planes. In the latest model Messerschmitt, 
the 109F, the armament is reduced to two 
machine guns and one cannon. The em- 
phasis is on speed and altitude. The new 
Messerschmitt has a speed of 380 miles 
an hour and can fly up to 38,000 feet. 
At 35,000 feet it is still very maneuver- 
able. Its job is.obvious: to attack the 
high-flying Fortresses. The Germans also 
tend to rely on speed in their bombers in 
order to make daylight raiding less costly, 
and the new version of the Junkers 88 
has had its speed stepped up. 

The British lean most heavily on the 
United States for big bombers. At one time 
these planes were derided by British au- 
thorities, but now they are the chief hope 
of the RAF for reducing the Reich by 
bombing. The two types used are the Fly- 
ing Fortress and the Consolidated B-24. 
The bomber which the RAF has received 
in the greatest numbers, however, is the 
Lockheed Hudson, a converted transport 
plane. Lockheed is now manufacturing a 
new version of this, the Ventura, for 


Britain. And in the Middle East the RAF 
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Postscripts on the News from Fronts in Europe and Elsewhere 


Excerpts from letters and cables re- 
ceived from NEWSWEEK correspondents 
last week: 


Beruin: It is difficult to determine the 
German reaction to the Russian war. In 
this campaign, unlike previous ones, little 
is heard in restaurants, barbershops, or on 
the streets, although some say operations 
will be over by the end of September, 
while others fear the war’s continuance 
this winter. Radio commentators say that 
Germany is prepared for a winter cam- 
paign. The almost constant air raids on 
Berlin are affecting night-club and late 
restaurant business as every one wants to 
get home before alarms begin. The raids 
were expected but not so soon. Blackout 
cautions are an almost daily occurrence, 
and placards are posted showing the best 
method to fight incendiaries. 


MarseiLie: There is a terriffic amount 
of red tape involved in the mere process 


of living here. For example, a good many 
attractive things in the way of hats, suits, 
dresses, shirts, shoes, and socks are dis- 
played in all the shopwindows. Each article 
is marked with its price and also the num- 
ber of ration-card points required to pur- 
chase it. A few things displayed are on the 
free list, unrationed. But there is a hitch to 
the whole thing. No tickets have been dis- 
tributed to anyone here, so it is impossible 
to buy any of the items that are rationed. 


BrussEts: (From a correspondent re- 
cently returned from Belgium): German 
officers wear very smart uniforms, the main 
ornament of which is a heavy and intricate- 
ly embellished belt to which a dagger, re- 
placing the former sword, is attached. And 
when the officers enter cafés, they ostenta- 
tiously remove the belts and hang them on 
the walls to be admired by all. Recently 
some students from Brussels University en- 
tered a café, but instead of ordinary belts 
they wore contraptions made of heavy 


_ on the trees.” Troops and equipment are 
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string from which dangled smoked salt her. 
rings that strangely resembled the Nazi 
daggers. The boys, looking stern and se. 
rious, removed these “belts” and hung them 
on pegs. The Belgian clientele was de. 
lighted, but the German officers couldn't 
take it and had several of the boys arrested, 


Srneapore: The largest convoy since the 
outbreak of war arrived here this week 
carrying Australian troops. They are com- 
pletely equipped with Bren carriers, anti- 
tank guns, and trucks. Singapore island jg 
dotted with tent camps, ground clearings, 
and frameworks for barracks. The troops 
are eager for action, many of them because 
their friends and relatives are fighting or 
being bombed elsewhere, and complain of 
being “stuck here in the jungle watching 
pythons and hearing monkeys chattering 


steadily moving northward. Thailand js 
now negotiating for additional shipments 
of oil from Malaya. 





has made extensive use of light Martin 
bombers, the Marylands. 

But the British have themselves devel- 
oped a series of heavy bombers, the Hali- 
fax, the Stirling, and the Manchester. Of 
these the Stirling is apparently the largest. 
Photographs just released show it as an 
extremely tall and long plane—20 feet 
longer and 7 feet taller than the Flying 
Fortress. 

With these craft the British claim they 
have been dumping a greater tonnage of 
bombs on the Reich than was dropped on 
Britain last winter. Whereas the German 
planes attacking Coventry did not carry 
more than 114 tons of bombs each, the 
new British machines carry up to 7 tons. 

The Germans had never stressed the 
big bombers until last spring, when they 
put into operation the four-motored Focke- 
Wulf Courier as a raider against British 
Atlantic convoys. It has had all the pub- 
licity. But the Nazis have developed a 
much more sensational bomber. This is the 
Heinkel 177. It can carry almost three 
times the 9-ton load of the Flying Fortress 
and has a top speed of 306 miles an hour. 
Most important, it has a range of 7,040 
‘ miles. If the Germans ever attempt to 
raid the United States from European and 
African bases, as some British authorities 
have predicted, this is the plane they will 
use. 





Bullet Striptease 


From the Russian propaganda machine: 
In a battle on the Finnish front last week, 
the Germans sent hundreds of nude camp 
followers wading across a river to distract 
defending Russians while Alpine troops at- 
tempted a crossing elsewhere. But the 
Reds “were not fooled,” said Moscow. 


Sidelights of the War 


British dentists have found that many 
of their once-fearful patients, now bomb- 
conditioned, consider extractions and fill- 
ings child’s play. But they report that 
many cases of loose fillings and gum trou- 
ble can be traced to the average person’s 
natural inclination to grind his teeth dur- 
ing a raid. 


Clothing Notes: Some women in Britain 
are supplementing their annual allotment 
of 66 clothing coupons a year by buying 
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“If it weren’t for the 
‘Bundles for Britain,’ I 
should be stark naked’? 
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extra coupons at prices up to 2 shillings 
each in “black markets.” Others are swip- 
ing their husbands’ quotas . . . Women of 
the Auxiliary Territorial Service complain 
that their skirts are badly cut and that 
their official underwear is uncomfortably 
scratchy . .. Trouser buttons are so scarce 
in Britain that men may have to salvage 
buttons from old pants if they wish to buy 
a new suit. 


{ British airmen who have been shot down 
over the Western Desert and have man- 
aged to make their way back to their own 
lines have formed a very exclusive organ- 
ization known as the Late Arrivals Club. 
Their emblem is a blue enameled winged 
boot. 


¢ When Wing Commander Douglas R. 
Bader, legless 30-year-old RAF pilot, 
bailed out of his flaming plane over 
France last week, he damaged one of his 
metal legs. Last week the German Luit- 
waffe sent a message to the RAF offering 
to allow a British pilot to fly one of Ba- 
der’s spare legs ‘across the Channel. 


q{ A new domestic air-raid shelter to sup- 
plement the Anderson and Morrison shel- 
ters has been outlined by Ellen Wilkinson, 
Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Home Security. Called the “Wil- 
kinson,” it includes brick blast walls and 
a ceiling reinforced by wire netting amd 
supported by timbers. It can be built for 
$20. 


{ Lt. Jacob Djugashvili, Premier Josef 
Stalin’s son recently reported captured by 
the Germans, was cited in the Red Arn:y 
journal Red Star last week for heroism ‘n 
commanding an artillery battery at Vi- 
tebsk and Smolensk. “He did not leave /iis 
post until his battery had fired its last 
shell,” the journal said. 














0 BE COMPLETELY SAFE 
jul? LUFEGUARDS in youn Ties! 
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ODAY’S traffic pace demands the eeememnagsaaeeeeerenen 
positive protection against blow- . 

out dangers that only LifeGuards 

provide. No motoring can be com- 

pletely safe without LifeGuards. 


With LifeGuards in your tires — 
between you and blowout dangers 
there’s a 2-ply reserve tire built 
inside an extra-sturdy tube. 


No matter how sudden or severe 
the blowout, the LifeGuard reserve 
tire remains inflated. Casing can- 
not collapse. Steering isn’t affected. 
Brakes may be used safely. Y ou bring 
your car to a safe, smooth stop with- 
out weave, lurch or wheel-fight. 


Every day in the year LifeGuards 
are saving lives by making blow- 
outs mere incidents... not accidents! 


You, too, need to po 2a your 
motoring safety by replacing the 
conventional tubes in your tires 
with LifeGuards. They’re the most 
important equipment you can buy for 
your car. In sizes available, they © 
can be used in any make 

of tire, new or now 

in service. 


GOODYEAR 





























LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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A good life work 
Jor any man 


V. find quite a few grizzled veterans among the country’s automobile dealers. 


In their business lifetime, the automobile has grown from a rich man’s luxury and a mechanic’s toy 
to the finest and most dependable personal transportation ever known to mankind. 


They have seen habits change, horizons grow, living expand as cars grew more convenient, more 
reliable and more useful. 


To grow along with it hasn’t been easy. They’ve had to do more than sell cars—they have developed 
trained service staffs to keep cars in operation, no matter how many years they are driven. 


They have helped create a whole new business—the used-car business—which provides a market for 
the man with a car to dispose of, and a place to buy for folks who want to make a little transpor- 
tation money go a long way. 


They have taught many a beginner how to drive, have helped young people “budget-buy” their first 
automobile, have been friend, guide and counselor to countless neighbors in many different ways. 


And over the years they have been good businessmen too, providing for their own, giving employ- 
ment and opportunity to others, meeting pay rolls, paying taxes, owning property — businessmen 
doing their full share in local community affairs. 


Thus to General Motors, as to their friends and acquaintances in their home towns, they are truly 
partners in progress. 


And so as they look back now over their own 
careers and on into the future, they may well say, 


SS 
“This is a good life work for any man.” 0) 
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School Days in a Balloon: A Step in 





ae it i. * 


After ‘walking’ their balloon out of its hangar and taking off .. . the fl 


...as the bag’s shadow floats below 


. .. the balloon lands, is deflated and folded . . . as a pigeon speeds the news to headquarters 


Because of its vulnerability to war- 
planes, the passenger balloon no longer 
plays its former role as an observation 
craft anchored to the ground by cable. 
But it nevertheless still has a military use 
as a training craft for blimp personnel. 
And at its big air station at Lakehurst, 
N.J., the Navy maintains a fleet of the 
silvery gasbags in which all would-be pilots 
in the service’s blimp branch, now being 
rapidly expanded, must learn the elements 
of lighter-than-air flight. On a typical trip 
such as the one shown in these pictures, 
carried out in a 35,000-cubic-foot balloon 
carrying 25 30-pound bags of sand as 
ballast, students learn to check their posi- 
tion with the aid of road maps. They also 
enjoy the thrill of having no destination, 
since this depends entirely on the wind. 
To pick up the balloon after its descent, 
a Navy truck follows its course of flight. 
But should the bag elude it, the fliers 
rely on pigeon post to send back word. 


Blimp Pilot ‘Training 





ters check their position ... 
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Rudy Arnold 
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DEFENSE 





: Army’s Defense Job Simplified 


by 18-Month Extension of Draft 


Full Training Is Insured 
While All Units Are Kept Intact; 
1,500,000 in Khaki Affected 


America’s half-trained Army will not 
be broken up. Instead, the War Depart- 
ment can go full speed ahead with its job 
of turning the present 1,545,400-man force 
into a first-class fighting machine. 

This decision, taken by Congress last 
week after the measure barely squeaked 
through the House by a hairline one-vote 
majority, culminated weeks of stormy de- 
bate (see page 16). Taking advantage of 
the “escape” clause in the Selective Service 
Act, permitting the President to extend 
one-year terms of citizen soldiers when- 
ever Congress holds that the “national 
interest is imperiled,” the legislators 
passed and sent to the White House a 
Service Extension Act, which President 
Roosevelt signed on Monday of this week 
authorizing the Chief Executive to pro- 
long the one-year hitches of any or all 
Selectees, National Guardsmen, and Re- 
servists, both those in uniform and those 
subject to call, by a term not to exceed 
eighteen months. 

At the same time, this extension was 
made to apply to Regular Army men, so 
that three-year enlistees, comprising the 
vast bulk of the Regulars, could be held 
for 444 years and one-year enlistees for 
214 years. And while the legislators made 
the extension subject to cancellation at 
any time by joint Congressional resolu- 
tion, they nevertheless opened the way 
for further possible additional hitches 
by providing that these could be 
invoked whenever Congress decides the 
interests of national defense demand 
them. 

Besides these provisions, the act also 
contained two other important modifica- 
tions of the Selective Service Law: (1) 
suspension of the 900,000 limitation on 
the number of draftees who may be in 
service at any one time and (2) a $10-a- 
month pay raise for all men with one year’s 
service except officers. The latter revision 
raised the Army’s basic pay from $30 to 
$40 monthly for draftees, Guardsmen, 
and Reservists on completion of their 
twelve months’ term and for Regulars 
immediately provided they have served 
one year. 

In addition, the measure directed the 
Secretary of War, subject to his judgment 


that such action is “not in conflict with 
the interests of national defense,” to re- 
lease all men whose retention in active 
service would subject them or their wives 
or other dependents to “undue hardship.” 
And the Selective Service Act’s reem- 
ployment clause, providing that employers 
must reinstate men on their discharge un- 
less unable to do so for valid reasons, was 
extended to cover the longer service 
period. 

One factor that immediately arose as a 
result of Congress’ decision was the need 
for safeguarding the morale of those sol- 
diers, including 681,500 draftees, 281,900 
National Guard officers and men, and 
567,000 Regulars and Reserve officers and 
men, whose terms had been extended. And 
in a broadcast to the Army on Aug. 15 
aimed at bolstering the soldiers’ zeal, Sec- 
retary of War Stimson explained the rea- 
sons that had made the new legislation 
necessary. 

Declaring that the government was not 
“seeking any wild adventures in foreign 
wars” or “planning any expeditionary 
forces for the benefit of other nations,” 
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Stimson said that Germany, Italy, and 
Japan had openly announced their inten- 
tion of going further with their conquest 
of the world and that the rich, thinly popu- 
lated Western Hemisphere was “an inevi- 
table ultimate target for these marauder 
nations.” 

He called upon the doughboys to shoul- 
der their new sacrifices patriotically so as 
to give the United States “the most ef- 
fective fighting force which this country 
has ever known in time of peace.” 

Meanwhile, Secretary Stimson got 
into a new tussle with Congress over War 
Department plans to build up a reserve of 
“critical” equipment, such as tanks, guns, 
and ammunition, over and above matériel 
required for a possible future Army of 
3,000,000. 

The incident was set off on Aug. 14 when 
the Senate, in passing the first supplement- 
al defense appropriation bill for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, approved Army requests 
for funds to buy arms for a 3,000,000-man 
force but at the same time lopped off 
$1,347,000,000 which the War Department 
had sought chiefly to finance its proposed 
supplementary arms pool, including 4,600 
medium and 1,500 light tanks and 1,000 
4.7-inch anti-aircraft guns. 

This first major Congressional slash in 
armament funds since the defense program 
was launched in May 1940 brought an im- 
mediate protest from Stimson, who stressed 
the “unwisdom of limiting our weapons to 
those which at any given moment we as- 
sume that a limited number of men may 
use.” Moreover, the Secretary pointed out 








"Wide World 


Sub chaser: At the Fisher Boat Works in Detroit last week the N avy 
commissioned the PC-453, first of a new type of long-range, wooden-hulled, 
28-knot sub chasers armed with a 3-inch cannon, several 50-caliber anti- 
aircraft machine guns, and about ten depth bombs. It carries a crew of 23. 
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that some of the jettisoned funds were not 
earmarked for the reserve pool but were 
needed for new “power-traversing mecha- 
nisms” to enable guns of light tanks to be 
trained by power rather than by hand and 
for “gyrostabilizing units” to provide such 
tanks with a stable firing platform needed 
for more accurate fire. 

As a result of Stimson’s plea, the House 
restored $750,000,000 of the slashed funds 
and with Senate concurrence sent the bill 
to the White House carrying a total of 
$6,586 ,897,000, including $4,253,958,000 for 
the War Department, $1,584,796,000 for 
expansion of Navy shore and fleet facili- 
ties, $698,650,000 in contract authoriza- 
tions for the Maritime Commission, 
and $49,493,000 for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. 


Significance 





Despite the refusal of Congress to grant 
the Army’s request that the service period 
be prolonged for the duration, the Exten- 
sion Act removes the obstacles inherent in 
the draft law which, in the War Depart- 
ment’s’ view, would have prevented the 
building up of an Army able to outshoot 
the forces of the Axis Powers. 

Thus, with the first Guardsmen due to 
be released next month and the first draf- 
tees slated to go home in November, pro- 
gressive dislocation of existing Army units, 
as well as the freeing of men only partly 
trained because of a lack of proper weap- 
ons, has been averted. 

At the same time, the removal of the 
900,000-draftee limitation has paved the 
way for a vast expansion of the Army’s 
man power, should this be needed. How- 
ever, all indications suggest that the War 
Department has no intention of embarking 
on any such expansion now, since its per- 
sonnel plans are still keyed to the need for 
maintaining an average enlisted strength 
of 1,418,000, plus some 157,000 additional 
men required for the fast-growing Air 
Forces and overseas bases. 

* Hence, with enlisted strength now to- 
taling 1,443,500, the Army is already close 
to its contemplated peak of 1,575,000. But 
though a sudden upsurge of drafting next 
year to provide replacements for one-year 
servicemen has now been avoided, the 
probability is that the Army, even with- 
out any further increase in its contemplated 
strength, will still need substantial num- 
bers of additional recruits. 

One reason for this is that the War De- 
partment is preparing to bolster the cali- 
ber of its personnel by weeding out older 
men who have proved less susceptible to 
training. This it can do under recently 
passed legislation, signed by the President 
last week, not only authorizing the defer- 
ment of draft registrants who were 28 or 
older on July 1 last, but also directing the 
Army to release “as soon as practicable” 
all men already drafted who had reached 
the age of 28 or more on that date. More- 
over, another group for whom replace- 
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ment will be needed are those men in the 
“hardship” category who, under the new 
Service Extension Law, may be excused 
from longer service. 

Meanwhile, the War Department has at 
last removed one of the major causes of 
complaints from prospective draftees. Un- 
der the system practiced hitherto, many 
men have cut business and other ties only 
to be rejected at Army induction centers 
on medical grounds. In future, medical ex- 
aminations will be given well in advance 
of induction dates, following a recent suc- 
cessful tryout of this plan in Pennsylvania. 





Mirror Attack 


Before shooting off their big guns, prac- 
ticing Coast Artillerymen always warn 
shipping to get out of the way. This raises 
complications when boatmen refuse to leave 
the line of fire. But last week, Camp Callan, 
Calif., officers reported they had found an 
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answer to the problem: when fishing boats 
refused to pull out, the Army stationed a 
soldier on shore with a mirror to reflect 
the sun’s rays into their skippers’ eyes. 
The fearless but dazzled fishermen quickly 
dispersed. 





Fighter Capital 


Buffalo Plane Output Spurred 
by Expansion of Curtiss-Wright 


A vital armament center engaged in 
stoking its production facilities toward 
full blast within sight of a foreign border, 
but without any bristling array of defenses 
or fear of attack, is a rarity these days. 
Such, however, is the role of Buffalo, 138- 
year-old frontier city which sits squarely 
athwart the head of the Niagara River 
and the eastern corner of Lake Erie, just 
across from Canada’s Ontario Province. 

Besides thus symbolizing American- 
Canadian harmony, the Buffalo indus- 
trial area, including Niagara Falls, 20 
miles up the winding Niagara, also boasts 
another distinction in the defense picture: 
site of the big Curtiss-Wright and Bell 
aircraft factories, it is the capital of this 
country’s fighter-plane industry. 

In addition, other major producers in 
Buffalo and nearby Erie and Niagara 
County towns are busy on an impressive 
defense backlog calling for machine guns, 
airplane engines, and huge quantities of 
steel. And including $122,162,000 for plant 





expansions and construction, the Buffalo 
area’s total defense job has already mount- 
ed to a value exceeding $750,000,000, or 
more than 80 per cent of its total indus- 
trial output in pre-emergency 1939. 

As a result, the area’s 858,000 inhahj- 
tants, including 600,000 in Buffalo alone, 
are benefiting from the fastest industrial 
expansion drive in Buffalo history. This 
has brought with it all sorts of boom 
symptoms. Thus the port of Buffalo, 
world’s largest fresh-water trade center in 
value of tonnage handled, is headed for a 
record 1941 haul in Great Lakes traffic of 
coal and iron ore needed to supply the 
district’s steel and other industries. And 
with employment and payrolls up 45 and 
68 per cent in twelve months, hotels, bars, 
and stores are doing a landslide business, 
while Buffalo’s June marriage-license crop 


-hit 926, second largest on record. 


2,000th Fighter 


All this activity was spotlighted last 
week when Curtiss-Wright’s airplane di- 
vision dedicated the nation’s largest fight- 
er-plane factory—a new 124-acre $18,000,- 
000 plant situated alongside Buffalo air- 
port in Cheektowaga, just outside the 
metropolis’ eastern limits. Marked by pro- 
duction of the 2,000th fighter of the 
Army’s P-40 series and attended by Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, OPM Director General, 
Assistant Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson and other high American and 
British officials, the ceremonies were high- 
lighted by some spectacular exhibition 
flying by P-40 planes. Curtiss also put on 
the first public demonstration of its latest 
product, the experimental P-46, a 400- 
mile-an-hour fighter (NEwWswEEK, Aug. 
18). 

Representing a seven-month construc- 
tion miracle and including streamlined 
assembly methods, the sprawling 1,500.- 
000-square-foot tan and_ green-trimmei 
plant increased Curtiss’ Buffalo manufac- 
turing space, including its factory in 
Tonawanda, north of the city, to a total 
of 2,327,908 square feet, or nearly quai- 
ruple the 1939 arca. These two plants. 
now chiefly engaged in producing about 
$331,783,000 of P-40D’s, I:nown to the 
British as the Kittyhawks, P-40E’s, and 
O-52 Army observation planes, will get 
into full production early next year. And 
by that time, the plants’ output of fight- 
ing planes will reach the formidable toial 
of about 500 a month.* In addition, ein- 


ployment is expected to jump from tie _ 


present 16,400 to 23,000. 

But Curtiss’ latest expansion is on!y 
part of the Buffalo story. In addition, 
there are four other major producers: 


Bett: Including its new plant at Niaga‘a 
Falls and the older plant in Buffalo, Bell 





*The company is also speeding constructien 
of planis at Columbus, Ohio, and St. Louis for 
production of Navy dive bombers, scouts, aud 
trainers, and Army cargo planes. 
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Speedy P-40s a-building in nation’s biggest fighter plant at Buffalo 


has already increased its floor area since 
1939 fivefold to 980,000 square feet. Further 
expansion now under way at Niagara 
Falls will push this total to 1,700,000 and 
estimated employment from 8,000 now to 
15,000. The company has about $100,- 
000,000 of orders, chiefly for P-39 Airaco- 
bras or British Caribous. 


Cuevrotet: To fulfill an $89,000,000 
order for Pratt & Whitney airplane en- 
gines, with production due to start in 
January, General Motors’ Tonawanda 
Chevrolet division is now busy on a $37,- 
000,000 plant conversion. Peak employ- 
ment is expected to reach 15,000. 


BetHLEHEM STEEL: Operating at full 
production, with employment up to about 
14,000, against 12,000 in 1939, Bethle- 
hem’s plant at Lackawanna, south of Buf- 
‘alo, is turning out large quantities of bar, 
sheet, and structural steel, much of which 
goes into defense. 


Burrato Arms: Originally financed by 
Britain but since taken over by the United 
States Government, this company’s re- 
cently completed $10,800.000 plant at 
Cheektowaga has large orders for machine 
guns and rapid-fire cannon. The present 
5,000-man personnel is due for vast ex- 
pansion when production, begun last 
month, gets into full swing. 

Besides these big producers, dozens of 
other Buffalo plants, such as American 
Car & Foundry, Worthington Pump, Spen- 
cer Lens, and Irving Air Chute are work- 
Ing on smaller orders for defense items 
ranging from shell casings and range 


finders to parachutes and pie plates. In 
addition, several big chemical firms in 
Niagara Falls are turning out basic ma- 
terials used by defense industries, includ- 
ing products used in mixing explosives and 
artificial smoke. 


Shortages 

Like other defense-boomed centers, such 
as Detroit (Newsweek, Aug. +), the 
Buffalo area is now suffering from a short- 
age of men skilled in armament work. And 
with 26,000 additional workers needed by 
early next year, training through the pub- 
lic-school system, which has already 
placed 6,500 in defense jobs, is being 
stepped up, as well as instruction in the 
various plants. Moreover, a large number 
of the 3,600 employes recently laid off 
when Chevrolet closed down to prepare 
for the engine job have already been re- 
located, largely through efforts of the 
OPM in cooperation with major producers. 

At the same time, a growing housing 
shortage has developed, as evidenced by 
the fact that there are virtually no single- 
family houses for rent in Buffalo. To al- 
leviate this, private. building has under- 
gone a big expansion, while Federal defense 
housing projects are now under construction 
to provide 1,000 new units in Buffalo 
and 800 in Lackawanna. And to ease traf- 
fic congestion on routes leading to major 
industrial plants, various road-improve- 
ment projects have been launched. 


{ Meanwhile, at other Eastern centers a 
formidable batch of pursuit planes is be- 
ing turned out by Vought-Sikorsky at 
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Stratford, Conn., Republic at Farming- 
dale, Long Island, N. Y., Grumman at 
Bethpage, L. I., and Brewster at Long Is- 
land City (Newsweek, Aug. 18). In ad- 
dition, three plane makers in California 
are building fighters for the democratic 
cause. Besides North American, now pro- 
ducing the P-51 or British Mustang at In- 
glewood, and Lockheed, builder of the 
P-388 or British Lightning at Burbank, 
Vultee is preparing at Downey for large- 
scale production for Britain of the Van- 
guard, fast heavily armed pursuit-inter- 
ceptor. Furthermore, Vultee is turning out 
at Downey large numbers of basic trainers 
for the United States and in July exceeded 
Army production schedules for the fifth 
consecutive month, while at its new Nash- 
ville, Tenn., plant, the company will pro- 
duce a speedy dive bomber, the Ven- 
geance, for Britain. 





Defense Week 


Camps: The “needless waste” of $100,- 
000,000 in the Army’s $1,000,000,000 con- 
struction program was laid to poor plan- 
ning in a report by the Senate defense 
investigating committee headed by Sen. 
Harry S. Truman, Missouri Democrat. 
After studying nine camps, the committee 
declared that the final cost of housing each 
soldier was $702 compared with the 
Army’s original estimate of $320. In reply, 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son admitted that mistakes had _ been 
made but said that the American Army is 
the best housed in the world despite “al- 
most insurmountable difficulties” in con- 
struction. 


Derense Setup: What is the national 
defense organization? What is the mean- - 
ing of the initials OEM and OPM? Which 
of the innumerable defense bureaus, 
agencies, and commissions carry which 
ball? To answer such questions as these 
for average citizens lost in the maze of 
government defense activities is the pur- 
pose of America PREPARES FOR Tomor- 
row (612 pages. Appendixes, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Harper, New York. $3.50.), 
written by six observers close to the Wash- 
ington scene and edited by William Dow 
Boutwell of the United States Office of 


Education. 


Notes: Production of completed mili- 
tary planes, including trainers, dropped 
from 1,476 in June to 1,460 in July be- 
cause of a shortage of propellers and es- 
sential small parts . . . Following racial 
friction between the Negro 94th Engineer 
Battalion and townspeople at Gurdon, 
Ark., military policemen launched a search 
for 43 of the colored soldiers who went 
AWOL ... Warship construction has been 
speeded 1214 per cent and, barring Jabor 
trouble or actual war, the two-ocean 
Fleet will be “substantially ready” in 1944 
instead of 1946-47, the Navy announced 
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Bigger Share of Arms Program 


Flows Toward Small Business 


Contract Clinics Pave Way 
for Still Wider Spread of Work; 
Knudsen Pushes Movement 


When the OPM was organized last 
January, the Defense Contract Service 
was set up within it to speed the produc- 
tion of war materials by helping to bring 
existing factories into the defense picture, 
either through direct Army and Navy con- 
tracts or through subcontracting. With 36 
offices in Federal Reserve Banks and 
branch banks throughout the country, the 
DCS has given information on contract 
procedure to firms in a score of industries, 
registered thousands of small plants eager 
to participate in defense work, and helped 
solve numerous production bottlenecks in- 
volving the need of special tools and 
equipment. 

In many localities the Federal agency 
found the necessary spadework already 
done for it by chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers’ associations, and state de- 
velopment commissions. These organiza- 
tions have been busy all over the country 
surveying firms in their areas as to the 


kind of jobs they are equipped to do, 
available plant space, the number of ma- 
chines partially idle each week, etc. The 
information thus gathered is usually pub- 
lished in bulletins and submitted to prime 
contractors to aid them in farming out 
their work. 

Still more effective, from the standpoint 
of spreading defense production, have 
been two special techniques now coming 
into increasing use. One, known as the 
pooling system, has been already adopted 
in Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Wisconsin, and Washington and is 
rapidly spreading elsewhere. It consists of 
a cooperative effort by a group of plant 
owners who select one of their number to 
bid for a sizable contract and, when it is 
awarded, divide up the job according to 
their respective facilities. 

The other method, called the defense 
production clinic, was originated by the 
New York State Division of Commerce 
under the direction of M. P. Catherwood 
and is essentially a round-table confer- 
ence between prime contractors and small 
shop owners. The representatives of the 
large companies indicate what they need 
to have produced outside their own plants, 
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Major Duffy explained subcontracting of orders at the New York clinic 
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while the little fellows tell what equipment 
they have available and show samples of 
the kind of work they do. Five such ciin- 
ics, at which 40 prime contractors were 
brought in contact with some 700 factory 
owners, have been held in upstate New 
York since the middle of April. 

Last week, in Manhattan and Brook. 
lyn, N.Y., the two largest such gatherin+s 
to date occurred, bringing together about 
50 prime-contract holders, such as East- 
man Kodak, General Electric, General 
Motors, and RCA, and nearly 1,500 small 
manufacturers, as well as representatives 
of the Army, Navy, and OPM. It will 
take several weeks for the full effects of 
the sessions to become apparent, but an 
indication of what may be expected is af- 
forded by the upstate clinics, which re- 
sulted in defense orders for more than 100 
small firms and paved the way for 100 
more to get busy on such work shortly. 

Other states have watched the New 
York experiment with interest, and on 
Aug. 21 a similar clinic is to be held in 
Hartford, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio, is also 
planning one, and late in September a 
national clinic, organized by the OPM, is 


to be held in connection with the Na- | 


tional Defense Exposition in New York. 

All these efforts to obtain participation 
in the rearmament program by the small 
shop owner have helped bring about a 
marked increase recently in the rate of 
subcontracting. This trend has been in- 
tensified by the fact that prime contrac- 
tors are now coming to the DCS offices to 
look for concerns that can take over part 
of their defense load, whereas in previous 
months there was only a steady flow of 
potential subcontractors. 

The automobile, electrical machinery, 
and aircraft companies have been particu- 
larly active in farming out defense assign- 
ments. While no figures on total subcon- 
tracting are available, an indication of 
how progressive companies are handling 
the problem is provided by the Western 
Electric Co. announcement last week that 
it had sublet contracts for about $16,009,- 
000 of its $37,000,000 in national defense 
orders. Likewise, the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, with orders for 
tanks and airplane-engine parts alre«<y 
distributed among firms in 21 states, «is- 
closed plans to increase its farming-out 
activities to about 45 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s $2,000,000,000 in contracts. 

Nevertheless, both the small business- 
men, who have charged that 50 per cent of 
the nation’s maximum productive capac- 
ity is not being utilized, and the OPM, 
which recently announced that 56 corpo- 
rations received 75 per cent of the total 
dollar volume of Army and Navy orders 
in the year ended May 31, are dissatisfied 
with the progress to date. Accordingly, 














Bynes get great movies 


OU don’t have to have experience 
when you use a Ciné-Kodak. Just 
three simple steps—and you can begin 
making greatmovieson your very first film. 


Every Ciné-Kodak is more than a won- 
derful home movie camera. It’s part of a 
complete plan for trouble-free movie mak- 
ing. Eastman, and Eastman only, gives you 
the entire equipment and service you need: 
Ciné-Kodak—there’s a model exactly 


YOUR CHOICE OF I6-MM. CAMERAS... 
Low-priced Ciné-Kodak ‘‘E”; world-popular 
Ciné-Kodak ‘‘K’’; ultra-smart Magazine 
Ciné-Kodak that loads in three seconds— 
all make excellent movies—all are equally 
dependable. They vary mainly in lens speed 


_ with Cine-Kodak 


suited to your needs; superior Ciné-Kodak 
Film in black-and-white or FULL-COLOR 
Kodachrome; processing service that’s 
convenient and included in the price of 
your film; and Kodascope, the projector 
that shows your movies clearly and bril- 
liantly—Eastman all, and all designed to 
work together. 


See your Ciné-Kodak dealer today ::: 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y: 


and movie-making refinements. Most take 
extra lenses for the achievement of special 
effects... some offer half-speed and slow- 
motion movies. And each model is beauti- 
fully styled and finished, offers years of 
trouble-free performance. 
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Kodak 


EASTMAN’S FINER HOME 
MOVIE CAMERAS ~ 
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last week saw the launching by defense 
authorities of an all-out campaign to ac- 
celerate greatly the filtering of contracts 
down to the little fellow. 

As an initial step, the Defense Contract 
Service was reorganized and raised from 
a section of the OPM’s production divi- 
sion to the rank of a full bureau, respon- 
sible directly to Co-Directors Knudsen 
and Hillman. The next move came when 
Knudsen proposed at the New York de- 
fense production clinic that the War and 
Navy Departments discontinue their ten- 
dency to assign the bulk of government 
contracts to a limited number of large 
corporations. This policy of concentra- 
tion was adopted by the armed services 
early in the defense program because they 
felt it would save time by curtailing the 
amount of necessary negotiations and be- 
cause they preferred dealing with compa- 
nies with whose work they were already 
familiar. However, in the interests of 
bringing the greatest possible number of 
firms into the rearmament drive, Knud- 
sen called upon the Army and Navy to 
break up large contracts into smaller units 
and to show greater willingness to grant 
a prime contract to a pool of manufac- 
turers with an elected head. He added that 
in preliminary conversations the procure- 
ment divisions had shown themselves 
sympathetic to such a program. 

The OPM Co-Director also indicated 
progress in overcoming another bottle- 
neck that has kept the rank and file of 
businessmen from obtaining a share of 
government business, namely, the slow- 
ness with which defense orders have been 
placed. Although so far only $28,500,000,- 
000 of contracts have been awarded out of 
$50,000,000,000 appropriated by Congress, 
Knudsen forecast that “we should hit 
peak production by next July,” and he 
estimated that $20,000,000,000 worth of 
defense material would be produced in the 
fiscal year ending then, as against $9,000,- 
000,000 in the year ended July 1941. 


Significance 





In view of the growing materials short- 
ages and the priorities situation, it is es- 
sential to give the small businessman an 
increasing share of defense business to 
avert the threat of wholesale plant clos- 
ings and unemployment. Moreover, by 
utilizing all existing production facilities, 
the strain on the machine-tool industry is 
eased and increased output is made pos- 
sible with a minimum of plant expansion. 

It is true that many small shops have 
difficulty working to the close tolerances 
required for high-precision. defense jobs 
and that the need for careful supervision 
and inspection of subcontractors’ work 
often raises unit costs. However, in the 
long run subcontracting has been shown 
to bring about increased production and 
speedier deliveries. Hence, its adoption on 
a broader scale may prove the solution to 
lagging defense output. 


Labor Notes 


As the week began, the twelve-day 
strike of the CIO shipbuilders’ union was 
still tying up construction at the Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock yards in Kearny, 
N.J. Navy Department officials withheld 
action on President L. H. Korndorff’s of- 
fer to turn over the yards to the govern- 
ment until President Roosevelt made some 
move. Meanwhile, the Federal walkout, 
called in spite of a no-strike agreement in 
order to enforce closed-shop demands, in- 
spired two strongly worded statements 
last week. Estimating that in the first sev- 
en months of 1941 some 4,400,000 man- 
days of defense work worth $29,480,000 
had been lost by strikes, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers declared that 
such losses would continue “unless the 
responsibilities of labor are as firmly es- 
tablished under law as are those of man- 
agement.” And Albert W. Hawkes, presi- 
dent of the Chamber c* Commerce of the 
United States, denounced the closed shop 
as “un-American and monopolistic” and 
appealed to labor leaders to abandon it as 
an objective. 


Ricut Swine: As the United Automo- 
bile Workers wound up their Buffalo con- 
vention, the conservative wing headed by 
reelected President R. J. Thomas and Wal- 
ter Reuther won twelve out of twenty 
places on the executive board. The dele- 
gates also adopted rulings barring Com- 
munists, Fascists, and Nazis from UAW 
office and authorizing the executive board 


— 


to revoke the charter of any local engag- 
ing in an unauthorized strike. 


Dremoa: After a stoppage costing an 
estimated 29,980 man-hours, AFL strikers 
at the Curtiss-Wright propeller plant at 
Caldwell, N.J., returned to work Thurs- 
day pending a NDMB study of their jur- 
isdictional and wage demands. However, 
the independent union, whose recent 
NLRB victory touched off the trouble, 
threatened to call.“a real strike” if the 
company recognized the AFL union. 





Buyer Brakes 


The average consumer last week was hit 
by two new government orders, one limit- 
ing installment credit terms and the other 
in effect rationing gasoline consumption 
along the Atlantic Seaboard. 

The tentative installment-buying curbs 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board limit 
the maximum credit period on a long list 
of commodities to eighteen months and 
require a down payment of one-third on 
automobiles and aircraft, 20 per cent on 
household appliances such as refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, and radios, and 15 per 
cent on furnaces, water heaters, and 
plumbing fixtures. While this makes little 
change in standard auto-credit practices 
or in the more recently prevailing terms 
of department stores, some small finance 
companies have been offering nothing 
down and four years to pay on cars and 
some retailers still give three-year install- 








Pretty Picture: These $1 American Airlines stewardesses were gradi- 
ated last week from training school at La Guardia Field, New York. In 
valedictory statistics, the airline predicted that 95 per cent of the gurls 


would be wed by 1943. There seems no reason to dispute the claim. 
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ment credit. Emphasizing the moderate- 
ness of the regulations, Chairman Mar- 
riner S. Eccles said they may be tightened 
later. 

The gasoline order, issued by Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson at the re- 
quest of Petroleum Coordinator Harold 
L. Ickes, was necessitated by the failure 
of voluntary efforts at curtailment. Effec- 
tive immediately, it requires a 10 per cent 
reduction from the July level in monthly 
deliveries of motor fuel to filling stations 
and directs the latter not to discriminate 
between customers in making sales except 
that commercial vehicles, doctors’ cars, 
and those operated by governmental units 
are to receive preference. Describing the 
plan as an “interim” step, Ickes warned 
that “more severe curtailments” might be 
expected in the future. 





Call of the Wild 


More than ever this year Americans are 
yielding to every man’s deep-down wish 
to own a little farm. Last week the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported that the 
market for rural real estate has shown 
such an improvement that for the first 
time since 1934 the Federal land banks 
are holding less than $100,000,000 of 
properties and that farm foreclosures for 
the year ended June 30 were 40 per cent 
under the previous year. These trends are 
confirmed by the experiences of big 
farm-property owners like the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., which in the 
first seven months of this year had sold 
$7,000,000 out of its $60,000,000 total 
farm holdings, compared with $5,000,000 
out of $70,000,000 in the same period 
last year. 

Reflecting the rosy prospect for rural 
income, most farm purchases are by ac- 
tual farmers who want to run their own 
show. Another factor is the 21-state pro- 
gram of the government’s Defense Reloca- 
tion Corporations, which are buying up 
land on which to settle farmers displaced 
by new defense factories and Army camps. 
However, a NEWSWEEK survey of real- 
estate sources last week showed a marked 
upturn throughout the country of sales 
of farms to businessmen, investors, and 
amateur farmers. 

The motives for these purchases range 
from the simple desire to own a perma- 
nent or a vacation home out where the 
grass grows greener to attempts to hedge 
against inflation or “to have something 
left when the emergency is over.” An Iowa 
firm, for example, reported that it re- 
cently sold ten farms: five to dirt farm- 
ers, one to a banker, one to a business- 
man, two to lawyers, and one to a retired 
farmer. In the New York area, commut- 
ers are “digging in” up to an hour and a 
half away in rustic Connecticut. Chicago 
and Kansas City also report an increasing 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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10-KEY PORTABLE SUBTRACTOR 


7958 


Uncork those “figure bottlenecks” with Victor’s latest... 
a 10-key full-duty portable that adds, subtracts, multiplies! 

A beauty! With every good point of its famous full-key- 
board teammate — direct subtraction, automatic space-up, 
repeat subtraction, automatic punctuation. Same standout 
economy. Same keen engineering and precision work- 
manship. Same alert readiness... “where you need it, 
when you need it”...to answer today’s urgent call in 
every business. 

Phone your Victor dealer today for a demonstration of 
this remarkable new 10-key adding machine. And ask 
him about Victor “straight” portable adders, also in 
10-key or full keyboard, at only $49.50, and Victor stand- 
ard electrics, starting at $134.50. For further facts write 
Victor Adding Machine Company, Dept. NW-8, 3900 North 
Rockwell Street, Chicago. 
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The quick, sure way to solve any 
plastics problem is to place it in 
the capable hands of Richardson 
Plasticians in Design, Research and 
Engineering Laboratories. No ob- 
ligation is involved in using this 
service. Write for literature and 
technical data about INSUROK 
precision plastics. 
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‘Economic Implications of the Fight Points 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Almost all the interpretations of 
the Roosevelt-Churchill eight points 
have emphasized only the political and 
military importance of the agreement. 
The reason for this is obvious, but there 
is another aspect to the agreement 
which deserves careful thought. This 
is the economic implications of the 
eight points. Granting the agreement 
means what it says, and for the moment 
let’s assume that this is true, this eco- 
nomic aspect is of profound importance 
to all of us. 

These implications are inherent in 
the whole tone of the agreement, but 
they are carried specifically in the 
fourth and fifth points as listed in the 
official release. The points are worth 
quoting again. They are: 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with 
due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all na- 
tions in the economic field with the ob- 
ject of securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic adjustment, and 
social security;” 


Now what kind of a world, eco- 
nomically, will we have if these aims 
are realized? Three points may be 
noted on this: 

1—It will be a world in which the 
whole present system of quotas, al- 
lotments, special tariffs, barter agree- 
ments, and bilateral trade agreements 
will have to be junked. If all nations 
are to enjoy “access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of 


- the world which are needed for their 


economic prosperity,” we can’t have 
this kind of impairment to internation- 
al trade. Our international markets will 
have to be opened up—opened up in 
the sense that anyone who can offer a 
means of payment can get any commod- 
ities without discrimination as to price, 
quantity, or the economic position of 
his country in relation to the rest of the 
world. 

2-—It will be a world in which there 
are money and credit systems which 


make possible international contracts 
and long-term international financial av- 
rangements. The only system that the 
world has found which makes this pos- 
sible is one based on “hard money.” In 
view of our present holding of practi- 
cally the entire monetary gold stock of 
the world, the reestablishment of “hard 
money” systems in foreign nations will 
be a difficult task and raises many ques- 
tions for us as to the redistribution of 
our gold supply and the making of for- 
eign loans. But difficult as the problem 
may be, it has to be solved if nations 
are to be able to take full advantage of 
having access to world markets. 

3—It will be a world in which any 
nation whose prices are above those 
prevailing in world markets will be at a 
disadvantage. What this means in terms 
of some of the policies we have been fol- 
lowing in this country in recent years 
must be obvious. The whole concept of 
parity prices for farm products must be 
tossed out the window. Otherwise, not 
only would we be unable to sell abroad, 
but as well our own markets would be 
undermined by products from other 
countries. Likewise, our policy on 
wages would have to be reversed in or- 
der to get our cost of production down 
to the point where we could meet for- 
eign competition. In brief, we would 
have to return to a condition in which 
competitive forces are given full play, 
with every effort being made to keep 
rigidities of every kind out of our eco- 
nomic system. Only in those conditions 
can we live and prosper in a world of 
the character outlined by the Roose- 
velt-Churchill agreement. 


On balance, is the planning and 
anticipation of such a world as this de- 
sirable or undesirable? It is wholly de- 
sirable. It is the only kind of a world in 
which we can hope to have a constant- 
ly improving labor standard, increased 
production for the public welfare, and 
an ever broadening basis for lasting so- 
cial security. It would be a world in 
which policies are determined on the 
basis of real liberalism—liberalism in 
the old sense of the term. 

After ten years of being told that this 
old ideal is dead foréver, it is indeed 
heartening to have it set forth once 
again as the goal of the democracies. 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
activity as city dwellers move to put their 
money into farm land. 

In addition to the back-to-the-farm 
movement, there appears to be consider- 
able intersectional shifting. Previews, Inc., 


s . nationwide wholesaler of farms and 


country estates, reported the purchase of 
New England properties within the past 
year by residents of each of the 48 states. 





Throughout the comments of experienced 
real-estate observers runs this somber 
note: a lot of businessmen who think any- 
one can run a farm profitably are due for 
a rude awakening. 

Aimed at the growing class of white- 
collar farmers, there appeared early this 
month a new magazine, The Country 
Book. It is the brain child of three adver- 
tising men: Fred Ludekens, former art 
director of Lord & Thomas; Bennett Bates, 
Brown & Thomas vice president; and Er- 
win Swann, Lord & Thomas copy man. 
Using the familiar pocket-size format, but 
profusely illustrated, The Country Book 
contains both original articles and digests 
culled from 200- rural publications, plus 


| sprightly features like a “swap column.” 


Planned as a quarterly, the magazine may 
become a monthly if the fall issue, due 
by Sept. 25, meets the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded Vol. 1 No. 1. 


Ford From the Farm 


Henry Ford has often said that some 
day it would be possible to grow most of 
an automobile. This dream assumed real- 
ity last Wednesday for the 10,000 persons 
who attended the fifteenth annual Dear- 
born, Mich., festival and saw unveiled the 
first automobile with a plastic body. 

The ceremony climaxed the efforts of a 
staff of 29 research chemists headed by 32- 
year-old Robert A. Boyer, who have 
worked for twelve years to develop suit- 
able materials from such farm products as 
cotton, wheat, corn, and soybeans. Frank- 
ly an experimental model, the cream-col- 
ored sedan is handmade and consists of 
plastic panels mounted on a welded steel 
frame. The plastic body will reduce the 
weight of the car by one-third and is 
claimed to be superior to steel in every- 
thing but tensile strength, which is the 
ability to withstand pull. In fact, the plas- 
tic is said to have ten times the impact 
strength of steel. But if an accident should 
Cause a breakage, the panels may be in- 
conspicuously repaired with a plastic patch 
































BOTH must breathe! 


T 30,000 feet—above all animal life, 10,000 feet above the 
extreme limit of Alpine mountain vegetation, higher than 


Everest, higher even than the South American condor soaring 
over Chimborazo—MAN FLIES! 


Another medium has been added to the land and the sea, 
almost another dimension has been added to the air itself— 
the stratosphere. Here, planes can travel phenomenally fast, 
amazingly far; here are the high roads for today’s bombers and 
tomorrow’s transports; here are the new high battlefields where 
a superplane may rise to dominate the skies—and all the 
earth below. 


But at 30,000 feet in the stratosphere the air is so thin that 
no human lungs and no airplane engines can breathe deep enough 
to sustain life. 


Yet with the aid of oxygen masks man breathes and survives; 
and, with the aid of turbosuperchargers, American-built engines 
can breathe and fly nearly seven miles up—‘‘on top” of the 
best combat planes of any other nation. 


More than 20 years ago a General Electric engineer, Dr. San- 
ford A. Moss, equipped a Liberty airplane engine with a turbo- 
supercharger that he had designed. And for more than 20 years, 
while America’s aeronautical engineers designed ships to fly 
farther and faster, General Electric engineers worked to perfect 
the machine that would enable them to fly higher and higher. 


Today, no bombers can fly farther than our American bombers, 
no combat planes can fly faster than our American interceptors 
and fighters. And, thanks to the turbosupercharger, no enemy 
planes can rise above them. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Boyer, research chemist, and Ford displayed an experimental plastic car 


and cement, rays from an infra-red lamp 
being used to fuse the new and the old. 

While adoption of plastic bodies would 
save about 10 per cent of the steel used 
in the United States, quantity production 
will probably not be reached for several 
years because of the need for further tests 
and because of a shortage of formaldehyde, 
which is essential to the manufacture of 
the plastic. According to Ford, plastic raw 
materials will cost slightly more than met- 
als, but considerable saving is anticipated 
because of fewer fabricating and finishing 
operations. 





Nickel Colossus 


Since 1916 the nickel business has meant 
the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., whose Ontario mine properties yield 
about 85 per cent of world production. 
Once a despised by-product of Canadian 
copper, nickel first came into its own in 
the World War, when it was combined 
with steel to make tough armor plate and 
penetrating projectiles. 

'ollowing the postwar collapse of its 
major market, International, under Robert 
C. Stanley, president since 1922, began 
one of the greatest programs of product 
research and salesmanship known to mod- 
ern industry. New uses for nickel and 
countless new nickel alloys like the stain- 
less steels and Monel metal were developed 
and promoted. As a result, world con- 
sumption of nickel was at an all-time peak 
of 128,000 tons in 1939, compared with 
68,000 in 1929, and still only some 15 per 
cent was going into armaments. 

Now, with the widely used metal strictly 
allocated to meet first the soaring demands 
of the British and American war industries, 


manufacturers of peacetime commodities, 
many of whom had cooperated in de- 
veloping new uses for nickel, face an 


increasingly severe shortage. Last week 


Stanley told stockholders that the com- 
pany was offering “the full cooperation of 
our research and technical organizations in 
meeting this difficult situation and many of 
our activities formerly concerned with sales 
and service are focused on providing this 
help.” Its promotional policy thrown into 
reverse, International actually is showing 
customers how to get along with less nickel 
and even suggesting substitutes where 
necessary. 

Also the largest producer of platinum 
and a major factor in copper output, Inter- 
national reported a six months’ net of 
$17,315,607, down 4 per cent from last 
year. The drop reflected an increase in tax 
charges from $9,246,823 in the 1940 first 
half to $15,189,325 this year in anticipation 
of heavy imposts in Canada and in this 
country, where International operates a 
rolling mill and a foundry. 





Week in Business 


Expansion: Several moves to increase 
the production of basic defense materials 
were reported last week. The OPM an- 
nounced that the steel industry had al- 
ready submitted to it plans for expand- 
ing ingot capacity by more than 12,000.00 
tons, with several firms still to be heard 
from. Petroleum Cordinator Ickes 2n- 
nounced that the oil industry was pian- 
ning to double its output of 100-octane 
aviation gasoline. And the Defense Plant 
Corp. signed a contract to supply funds 
to Basic Magnesium, Inc., for the con- 
struction of a $63,000,000 group of mag- 
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nesium plants in Nevada which will have 
an annual capacity of 112,000,000 pounds. 


E,rnincs: Profits after heavy tax 
charges showed varying changes from 
1940 in first-half reports issued last week: 


American Locomotive $ 2,141,520 -++ 82% 
Borden 3,510,581 + 6 
Celanese 3,149,921 — 8 
Chrysler 20,974,842 — 31 
Curtiss-Wright 10,664,338 -++ 71 
Goodyear Tire 6,196,756 -+ 50 
National Dairy Products 5,635,680 -+ 10 
Pullman 5,681,485 + 66 
Standard Oil (Ind.) 21,763,134 +. 6 
Western Union 3,435,899 +126 


Companies: The Airtemp division of 
the Chrysler Corp. announced that, in ad- 
dition to expanding the line of air-condi- 
tioning devices, they were entering the 
commercial-refrigeration field on a broad 
scale .. . The Borden Co. will manufacture 
and sell vitamins derived from natural 
sources, particularly vitamins A and D, for 
food and animal-feed fortification ... In 
contrast to the depressed conditions in the 
importing business generally, Somerset Im- 
porters, Ltd., distributors of Haig & Haig 
Scotch and Gordon’s gin, announced a 10 
per cent salary increase for all its employes. 


In THE Future: On the assumption that 
the war might end in 1944, the National 
Resources Planning Board in a pamphlet 
entitled “After Defense, What?” estimat- 
ed that some 23,000,000 workers and 
3,500,000 men in the armed services would 
have to be transferred back into peace- 
time activities. Calling for immediate at- 
tention to postwar planning, the NRPB 
warned that if things were left to work 
themselves out national income might 
drop by $35,000,000,000. 


Business Notes: Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson set price ceilings of 3.5 
cents a pound on raw sugar, 52 cents a 
pound on pig tin, and 12 cents a pound 
on copper, and established a maximum 
schedule for burlap some 20 per cent be- 
low recent quotations in the New York 
market ... The Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica turned over its Fontana, N.C., dam 
site to the TVA without cash compensa- 
tion for the latter to build a $50,000,000 
power plant thereon and also signed a 
twenty-year contract for TVA operation 
of the five privately owned Alcoa hydro- 
electric projects . .. The government-spon- 
sored Argentine Trade Promotion Corp. 
opened a New York office to seek a wider 
market in the United States for Argentine 
products . . . With Rear Admiral Emory 
S. Land officiating, the first of the simpli- 
fied emergency cargo ships, 60 of which 
have been ordered for Britain and 312 for 
the Maritime Commission, was launched 
by the Todd-California Shipbuilding Corp. 
at Richmond, Calif. . . . Du Pont an- 
nounced that the use of plastic shoestring 
tips in 1941 will release some 500,000 
pounds of metals, principally tin. 


















No mattér what your game, the hot sun that 
fills you with pep and vitamins, gives your hair 
a terrific beating—saps its vitality and vigor— 
leaves it straw-like, unruly—hard to comb. 
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Your quick, freshening plunge completes the 
damage. Drenching waters wash away the last 
of natural oils—sap your hair of its vigor, its 
lustre, its natural good looks. 


42 — Scorching Sun and 
Soaking Water 


rob your Hair 


of Lustre and Looks! 
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50 Seconds to Rub—Circulation 
quickens—flow of necessary oil 
is increased—hair has a chance! 


HELP KEEP YOUR HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME Wi 


3» VITALIS 3% 


and the Famous 
(}i ‘“60-SECOND WORKOUT”! 
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2 10 Seconds to Comb and Brush— 


WV 


Hair has a lustre—no objection- 
able “patent-leather” look. 





OAK UP the summer sun—build up 
your reserve of vitamins and resis- 
tance for the winterahead! But give your 
hair a chance! Baking summer sun saps 
its lustre and natural vigor—drenching 
waters wash away natural oils—leave it 
parched, brittle, lustreless! 

Protect your hair—help keep it 
healthy and handsome with Vitalis and 
the famous “60-Second Workout”! 
Massage Vitalis briskly on your scalp. 
Feel that pleasant tingling as circulation 
increases in your tight, dry, parched 
scalp. Loose dandruff is routed and the 


USE VITALIS AND THE 


pure vegetable oils of Vitalis give your 
hair a new, rich lustre. Notice how 
easily your hair responds to your comb 
and brush... how smoothly and neatly 
it stays in place. And there’s no objec- 
tionable “‘patent-ieather” shine. 

Get a bottle of Vitalis at your drug- 
gist’s today. Follow the example of 
thousands of men who keep their hair 
a winning asset. Let Vitalis and the 
*60-Second Workout” guard your hair 
against the threat of blazing sun and 
drenching water—let it help you to 
healthier, good-looking hair! 


“60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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Lone Entry Wins Top Motorboat Racing Honor 
as Once Famous Gold Cup Sinks to New Low 


In 1903 the late Lord Northcliffe, then 
Sir Alfred Harmsworth, placed in competi- 
tion the British International or Harms- 
worth Trophy for motorboats, and an Eng- 
lish craft, the Napier I, sped off with it at 
a dazzling 19.53 miles an hour. Not to be 
outdone, the Columbia Yacht Club pre- 
sented the Gold Cup to the infant Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association the following 
year, and C. C. Riotte’s Standard, a 40- 
foot splinter of a craft, beat off two other 
entries and delighted the American motor- 
boating fraternity by chugging 23.6 miles 
an hour on the Hudson River. 

Last week, in what will almost certainly 
be the last Gold Cup race until the war is 
over, a solitary challenger was hoisted into 
the water, traveled one 30-mile heat of the 
scheduled three at the sedate pace of 
52.509 miles an hour, and was declared 
the winner. 

This performance was as startling as 
though but one horse appeared for the 
Kentucky Derby, or the New York Yan- 
kees took the field in the World Series with 
only eight players. For the 38-year saga of 
the struggle for the ugly gold-plated silver 
urn involves millions of dollars, shattered 
hulls, cracked drive shafts, scored cylinders, 
and _ broken hearts. 

From 1904 to 1917 the striving cuppers 
brought the speed up to 50 miles an hour, 
as displacement boats, which plowed their 
way through the water, gave way to hydro- 
planes, which skipped along the surface. 
Then the greatest powerboat racer of all 
time took charge. Gar Wood won in 1917, 
1919, 1920, and 1921. In 1920, he hung up 
a 90-mile record of 70 miles an hour. In 





response the committee made its-first mis- 
take. Starting in 1922, it put the first limi- 
tation on power, holding the Gold Cup 
class to 625 cubic inches’ piston displace- 
ment. ; 

Immediately speeds fell off to between 
40 and 50 miles an hour. Not until 1933, 
when George C. Reis with his El] Lagarto 
began the only streak of three consecutive 
victories in the history of the competition, 
did the cuppers hit 60 again. Then in 1937, 
the committee made its second error. To 
admit international competition, they 
raised the limit to 732 cubic inches to con- 
form to the international 12-liter class and 
placed 625 as the lower displacement limit, 
thus canceling out the light, popular 225s, 
which were beginning to hit Gold Cup 
speeds. Promptly, the Europeans abolished 
the 12-liter class, leaving the Gold Cup- 
pers with a fine group of white elephants— 
good for practically nothing but one race 
a season, yet costing $50,000 to $150,000 
to build. 

Last year’s race foreshadowed the de- 
bacle. The favorites, My Sin, owned by 
Zalmon G. Simmons Jr., and Herbert Men- 
delson’s Notre Dame, winners in 1939 and 
1937 respectively, developed engine trouble 
and got nowhere. The race went to an un- 
known, Sidney A. Allen, in Hotsy-Totsy 
III, an expensive but apparently misfit 
boat he had picked up for $1,000. George 
Cannon’s Gray Goose III and Horace E. 
Dodge’s Miss Syndicate, an incredibly an- 
cient displacement job dating back to 1925, 
finished two-three, but not a single boat 
finished all three héats. 

Plans for this year’s Gold Cup began 
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badly. Originally set for September in De. 
troit, it got a turn-down from the !ocal 
committee, whereupon it was transferred 
to the National Sweepstakes Regatta com. 
mittee at Red Bank, N. J., for Aug. 16 and 
17. By Aug. 15 nobody had any idea of 
what was going to happen. Allen had sold 
Hotsy-Totsy III to Gar Wood Jr., who 
decided not to race. Allen’s new boat had 
cracked her propeller shaft and struts «arly 
in the week. Gray Goose was withd:awn 
because of the death of the son of Driver 
Hugh Gingras. Miss Syndicate was in the 
yard at Red Bank, but her engine hac not 
arrived from Detroit. William Cantrell 
with Why Worry and M. J. Cooper 
with his Mercury were on their way 
from Louisville, Ky., but remained un. 
reported. Only Simmons and My Sin were 
present. 

As the crane lowered My Sin into the 
Shrewsbury River before the race on Sat- 
urday afternoon, the situation remuined 
the same, though the committee was hop- 
ing against hope. Twenty thousand specta- 
tors lined the banks or babbed about in 
boats as the starting gun boomed. Over 
the line loafed My Sin at three-quarters 
speed, lonely as a Giant fan at Ebbetts 
Field. Twelve times around the course it 
minced, like someone’s maiden aunt out 
for a leisurely stroll. And that was the end 
of the Gold Cup. 

Fortunately there was plenty of yvood 
competition in the smaller classes. Pop 
Cooper, with his Tops Pup, a little 91- 
cubic-inch hydroplane, set a new world’s 
record of 53.129 miles an hour for the 5 
miles. And Joe Taggart, an ice-cream man- 
ufacturer of Canton, Ohio, furnished the 
big thrill of the day with his Tomyann III 
in the hotly competitive 225 class, leading 
George Schrafft’s Chrissie IV across the 
line by narrow margins in both 5-mile heats 
of the struggle with speeds over 66 miles 
an hour. Tomyann is a revolutionary craft 
fitted with an airplane-type air rudder as 








Newsweek by Albert H. Newman 


Gold Cup twilight: My Sin won all alone . .. but Tomyann, the 225-class winner, had competition galore 
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well as her standard rudder in order to 
stabilize her. 

Left for Sunday was the race which now 
seems likely to replace the Gold Cup—the 
45-mile National Sweepstakes. This is an 
unlimited-power affair, the only stipula- 
tion being that all craft must be single 
engined, and it looked as though an in- 
teresting duel between the Tomyann and 
My Sin was on tap. However, Simmons 
decided not to race his powerful craft 
against the lighter 225s, and Taggart’s rac- 
ing luck changed. Schrafft and his Chrissie 
IV carried the day. 





Sport Squibs 


Coasting: Claude Smith, 14-year-old 
Akron, Ohio, lad, covered the 1,000-foot 
incline at his home-town airport ahead of 
John McDaniels of Charleston, W.Va., 
and Gene Bean of Washington, D.C., in 
his homemade car to win Chevrolet’s 1941 
Soap Box’ Derby and four expense-paid 
years in college. As runners-up out of the 
900,000 national contestants, 117 of whom 
went to the finals at Akron, McDaniels 
and Bean received new automobiles. 


FootBaLL: To replace the late Howard 
Jones as head football coach at Southern 
California (Newsweek, Aug. 4), Trojan 
officials last week selected Sam Barry, 48, 
Jones’ chief assistant for the past twelve 
years. 


BaseBALL: Dissolving rumors that he 
would sign as manager of the Detroit 
Tigers, Jimmy Dykes, peppery pilot of 
the Chicago White Sox, signed a three- 
year contract with his present club Aug. 
13. Next day the Cincinnati Reds signed 
Deacon Will McKechnie for another two- 
year hitch as head man. 


Racine: Carrying top weight of 130 
pounds including Jockey Alfred Robert- 
son, Whirlaway followed Fairymant and 
Lord Kitchener through Saratoga’s deep- 
est mud over most of the mile and a quar- 
ter course of the Travers Stakes Aug. 16, 
then broke away in the stretch to score 
by three lengths his eleventh victory of 
the season. The erratic colt paid $2.30 on 
a $2 ticket to win. 


Tennis: At Newport, R.I., Don Mc- 
Neill finally began acting like a National 
champ and won the 25th annual invitation 
fixture at the Casino 6-4, 6-4, 6-4 over 
Ted Schroeder Aug. 16. Schroeder came 
back in the doubles with Frank Kramer 
to beat McNeill and Frank Parker, 4-6, 
6-4, 8-6, 6-1 . . . Meanwhile, the distaff 
side of the racquet racket was having a 
tough time at Manchester, Mass. Ball- 
boys at the Essex County Club went on 
strike, and just to enliven matters the 
state police staged a hunt over the club’s 
golf links for three prize bulls which had 
broken away some weeks previously and 
Were acting as mobile hazards. There was 





HANDS AND WINGS ACROSS 
THE WORLD’S FRIENDLIEST BORDER 






North of Boston to Montreal and 
points in Maine,- Northeast Air- 
lines now offers the same Douglas 
luxury travel that distinguishes 
all of America’s major airlines. A 
fleet of new 24-passenger Doug- 
las transports enables Northeast 
to give you the utmost in speed 
and comfort—whether you are 
business bound or pleasure bent. Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, California. 


Q - FIRST IN AIRLINE SERVICE 


FIRST AROUND THE WORLD .- 
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Stark Drama, Decoded 


by JOHN LARDNER 


People all over the country have 
lavished upward of $3 cents’ worth 
of stamps to ask me to explain the 
“past performance” charts which ap- 
pear in such publications as The Daily 
Racing Form and The Morning Tel- 
egraph. ' 

Once you understand these charts 
you should infallibly win a million dol- 
lars, which explains why The Tele- 
graph and The Racing Form make their 
revelations in code. They don’t want 
everybody to win a million dollars. 
They know that inflation would follow, 
with its inevitable consequences: wide- 
spread eczema, and a northerly migra- 
tion of cottonmouth snakes. 

When these racing papers have some- 
thing to say about a horse, they say it 
carefully. Even the horse, glancing over 
his biography, is baffled. By way of ex- 
ample we will quote one line from the 
story of a humble animal named Gen- 
eral Jack (Ch. c. 1938 by Jack High- 
Agnes Ayres, by King James). 

The line, which might have been 
written by Swinburne, is as follows: 

“3Jy41-6Suf fst 1 .472/51.113/51.38 
Allow’ce 5 1 1 1 1 3nk 4! JPoll’rd wb 
112 5.90 89-12 Alakingl12nk Tragic 
Ending115no Boiled Shirt 1151 Weak- 
ened 8.” 


What do we deduce from this 
anecdote, which seems to be full of 
thrills, chills, and clean romance? Well, 
at one point the writer has permitted 
prejudice to creep into his narrative. 
After quoting the closing price on 
International Can, he describes his 
subject as “Allow’ce.” This is code, 
all right, but very transparent code. 
You cannot call a horse “Allow’ce” 
in this country and get away with 
it. Not while the law of libel holds 
good. 

Having made this slip, however, the 
writer swallows his dislike for General 
Jack and goes on to tell of his boy- 
hood struggles, his early manhood, his 
narrow escape from hanging (3nk) , and 
yet how he first comes to the fore (4*). 
Then the story of our hero takes a 
slightly sordid turn. The author, subtle 
fellow, does not come right out and 
say so. He merely describes the horse’s 
meeting with a character named JPol- 
I’rd, who certainly seems to have had 
a bad influence on General Jack, for 


the next thing we know the horse is 
“wh” (well boiled) . 

After tossing down 112 highballs, 
General Jack catches the 5.90 train and 
is rolled for his wallet by an elderly 
confidence man and his innocent-look- 
ing grandson. The ages of these two 
characters, 89 and 12, remind me of 
Fagin and Oliver Twist. It is an awful 
thing when an old villain gets a youth 
in his clutches and teaches him to roll 
horses on trains, especially when the 
horse is in an elevated condition. How 
to cure this evil? I believe we should do 
it in the schools. Get ’em young and 
teach ’em right. 

Justice swiftly overtakes the pair, es- 
pecially the old man, whom we next 
find in the deathhouse ordering his last 
breakfast of chicken 4 la king. He con- 
fesses to 112 unsolved homicides and is 
led, shambling, to the gallows. 

The chart writer describes this as a 
“tragic ending.” Maybe so, but the old 
man seems to have asked for it. He 
should have kept his hands in his 
pockets. 

Our hero, General Jack, anxious to 


-get away from it all and forget this 


sordid chapter in his past, repairs with- 
out delay to the 115th north parallel 
(115no) and becomes boiled again, so 
much so that he buys one size 15 shirt, 
too small for any horse, and is badly 
weakened. , 

The writer ends the stark document 
—as Fielding ended a very similar story, 
“Tom Jones”—on a sentimental note. 
He simply says “8.” Any crapshooter 
who reads this heart-warming phrase 
will realize that a girl named Ada, pre- 
sumably from one of the best families in 
Decatur, Ill., has come into General 
Jack’s life, and henceforth everything 
will be eggs in the coffee unless the hero 
reverts to his old habit of bending the 
elbow (or fetlock). 


What you like about the chart 
writer’s work is the mellow, rounded 
flavor of it. This fellow knows life, you 
say. He has lived. You wonder if the 
story is autobiographical. Are General 
Jack and the writer one and the same? 
Perhaps. Perhaps not. 

At any rate, if I have interpreted his 
message correctly, I do not see how you 
are going to make a million dollars on 
General Jack. Better play the favorite. 











plenty of wacky work on the courts, too; 
a rank outsider, Margaret Osborne of San 
Francisco, took the finals from Helen 
Bernhard of New York 6-4, 6-3. Pauline 
Betz and Dorothy May Bundy won the 
doubles. 
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Adolescence in a Turmoil 


The setting of Vincent Sheean’s ew 
novel is a far cry from his latter-day liter. 
ary haunts—way back home in Illinois, 
in fact. Birp oF THE WILDERNESS is a kind 
of phoenix; Sheean says its theme and lo- 
cale served him for his first long story, 
long since gone to dust. The title, froin a 
poem by Rabindranath Tagore, is all that 
remains of the early, unpublished effort. 

This is the story of an intelligent 17. 
year-old boy in the year preceding our en- 
try into the World War. It is laid in a lit- 
tle town in Illinois, called here Parkerton, 
and probably a good bit like Pana, wiiere 
Sheean himself was reared. 

It is a tale often told in America: the 
conflict between a sensitive, talented youth 
and the narrowing, frustrating environ- 
ment of a typical small town. Bill Owen’s 
inner struggle is further complicated by 
the fact of his half-German ancestry in a 
day when the whole country was being 
aroused against an earlier Reich. 

The writing is good; there is drama and 
a tenderly handled love story, but some- 
how Sheean’s novel never seems to come 
to grips with anything. Maybe it’s because 
the frustrations of adolescence are not 
such a burning topic just now. (Birp or 
THE WILpERNESS. 322 pages. Random 
House, New York. $2.50.) 





Rice Bowls in America 


Carl Glick’s SHake Hanns Wiri THE 
Dracon is an informal array of fact and 
anecdote on a too little known group of 
our fellow citizens—the Chinese in America. 

Perhaps the most startling material in 
the book deals with the economic setup 
among the Chinese in this country. For 
instance, when the depression hit, there 
were about 30,000 Chinese in New York 
City. Although depression was just as 
lethal to Chinatown business as it was to 
Wall Street’s, the fact remains that oily 
four families of true Chinese extraction 
ever went on home relief. In other big 
cities, the situation was about the same. 

The answer is Kung Saw, a system of 
social security in effect ever since 18°50, 
when the first pigtailed Chinese came ‘o 
work in the land of “The Golden Movun- 
tain,” the Chinese name for America. 
Every Chinese-American belongs to this 
“family” Kung Saw. While he is working, 
each member pays into its treasury $1 a 
month. If his laundry fails, or his import- 
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From the 
book of the same name published by Whittlesey House 


‘Shake hands with the dragon’ 


ing firm goes bankrupt, the Kung Saw 
takes care of him and his dependents and 
tries to get him a job. 

Among the Chinese, there are no unions. 
It would be unthinkable for a Chinese to 
picket the establishment for which he 
works because he would lose face by 
proclaiming to the world that he had 
shown bad judgment in choosing an em- 
ployer. How, then, are differences ironed 
out? 

The employer in a Chinese business is 
rarely sole owner, answers Glick. His em- 
ployes also own part of the establishment 
and very often have lent him the money 
to start the enterprise. They go even 
farther, Glick reports: when a Chinese 
opens a restaurant in Chinatown, it is 
common practice for him to cross the street 
to the establishment of his nearest rival 
and buy a share in the business. “It is 
better to have an interest in several rice 
bowls,” a Chinatown merchant told the 
author, “than own completely the one you 
are holding in your hands. Should it 
break—what then?” (SHake Hanns WITH 
THE Dracon. 327 pages. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Whittlesey House, New York. $2.75.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Fowit Murper. By R. Howard Lindsay. 
285 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. A 
fast, mad, gay, sophisticated mystery fea- 
turing a detective named McPherson who 
investigates the murders of a duck, a dog, 
and a doctor in the Tarleton household. 
The story is told exclusively through dia- 
logue and the steady flow of McPherson’s 
thought. Definitely for fans who like them 
radical and different. 


Awake Desoran! By Eden Phillpotts. 
330 pages. Macmillan, New York. $2.50. 
Deborah’s body is found in a gully on a 
Devonshire moor by Jeffrey Montrose. Scot- 
land Yard asks ‘him ‘to help and he soon 
gets mixed up in a second murder. Fair. 











ICTURE an assembly line 
ae from coast to coast 
—reaching into a hundred typical 
American communities. In this 
town, they’re making engines; over 
there, tail assemblies. Another 
contributes instruments or radio 
equipment, while the propeller or 
landing gear “departments” might 
be half way across the country. 
And all these parts are flowing 
smoothly together by railroad. 


This method wouldn’t have worked 
at all in 1918. It works beautifully 
in 1941, because in the intervening 
years America has developed two 
new precisions: manufacturing 
precision and transportation pre- 
cision. In 1941 you can load a 
freight car in New England and 





know just when it will arrive on 
the Pacific Coast. 


It’s the same technique developed 
by America’s great mass produc- 
tion industries for the efficient 
manufacture of peacetime needs— 
a technique which originated with 
the railroads’ mass production of 
transportation — now applied to 
defense needs. 


The speed-up of airplane assembly 
from parts made in widely separ- 
ated plants is an inspiring demon- 
stration of America’s power and a 
striking example of the way in 
which all American industry is 
geared into the fast, dependable 
transportation service afforded by 
the American railroads. 


SEE AMERICA — $90 coach fare, $135 in Pullman (plus $45 for one 
or two passengers in a lower berth). Ask your local ticket agent. 





WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
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King Features 


... while the Katzenjammer Kids converse in Polish, Popeye in French, and Maggie and Jiggs in Japanese 
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Laughs for a Warring World: 
U.S. Comics Circle the Globe 


Several years ago an engineer stationed 
at Stanleyville in the Belgian Congo wrote 
the King Features Syndicate in New York 
that he had been an ardent follower of 
George McManus’ comic strip, Bringing 
Up Father, ever since meeting Jiggs and 
Maggie in a Japanese newspaper. Subse- 
quently, he had followed their antics in 
the Burmese, Venezuelan, and Argentine 
press. But now in Darkest Africa, he was 
at a loss without his friends. Where could 
he meet them again? The syndicate di- 
rected the engineer to a Salisbury, South- 
ern Rhodesia, newspaper. 

That incident is typical of the interna- 
tional comic-strip business which has 
mushroomed in the past dozen years. A 
form of art original with America and a 
$7,000,000 industry, it spread to other 
countries. Soon Jiggs’ corned beef and cab- 
bage became tripe and onions in England, 
rice in China, spaghetti in Italy, and hot 
tamales in Mexico. And before the Euro- 
pean war set in two years ago, a traveler 
could literally follow his favorite comic 
strip around the globe. Ham _ Fisher’s 
prize-fighting hero, Joe Palooka, could be 
found punching in England or Australia; 
Mutt and Jeff, created 33 years ago by 
Bud Fisher, were invariably squabbling in 
the Scandinavian nations or Yugoslavia, 
and the Disney Mickey Mouse frisked 
about in France, Italy, and Greece. Ameri- 


can comic strips were printed in Ceylon, 
Siam, India, China, the Netherlands In- 
dies, Sumatra—some 120 countries and in 
more than 30 languages. 

But, with the advent of the European 
war, a series of serious problems faced the 
cartoon-strip market: a newsprint short- 
age cut sales; exchange restrictions ham- 
pered collections; and blockaded sea lanes 
crippled deliveries, forcing the use of 
transatlantic Clipper planes and round- 
about routings of mats and proofs. Yet 
today American comics,.although operat- 
ing in Europe on a limited basis, are still 
reaching their international audience, ac- 
cording to a NEwswEEK survey last week 
of the major syndicates. 

When the American forces landed in 
Iceland last July, they were made more 
at home by the slapstick Jiggs and Mag- 
gie, appearing in the local newspapers. In 
England, despite the fact the journals are 
limited to four pages, Joe Palooka, Pop- 
eye, and other cartoons help bolster the 
morale. Even in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries the newspapers continue to print 
American comics. In Sweden newspapers 
under a watchful Nazi eye fearlessly pub- 
lish Alfred Andriola’s cartooning of Char- 
lie Chan, even though the Oriental detec- 
tive frequently uncovers Axis _ spies. 
Whether the Balkan countries receive 
their meager shipments is unknown. 
Greece, once a good market, has been cut 
off. But the Orient, including Shanghai, 
is still buying the inkpot humor. 

In the meantime, the syndicates have 
found time further to develop their Cen- 


- tral and South American markets, where 


business has increased 25 per cent. Citi- 
zens in every country south of the Rio 


Grande read American comics. They have 
reached such popularity that Newspaper 
Enterprise Association’s star character, 


V. T. Hamlin’s cave man, Alley Oop, is 


now the nickname of a Puerto Rican prize 
fighter and a Cuban baseball player. 





Journalistic Oddments 


Newspapermen chased around New 
York last week trying to check a rumor 
about a rumor chaser. Barrooms buzzed 
with the news: Walter Winchell, The 
New York Daily Mirror’s syndicated os- 
sip columnist, had just died of a heart 
attack, so the stories went. But the rumor 


‘was soon deflated by Winchell himself. A 


lieutenant commander in the Naval Re- 
serve on active duty during the month of 
August, he told inquirers that he “was 
sorry if I disappointed anyone” and, 
should they write an obituary, be sure 
“the cause was a heart attack and not sea- 
sickness.” Lieutenant Commander Win- 
chell, used to night clubbing into the dawn, 
now reports for duty at the local Naval 
Reserve Office at 9 am., makes daily 
tours of naval bases, and retires at 9 or 
10 p.m. “to toss and turn for two or three 
hours.” 


q Franklin P. Adams, author of “The 
Conning Tower” column in The New 
York Post since 1938 and expert on the 
popular NBC-Red network program in- 
formation Please, lost one of his jobs last 
week. In an economy move, The Post ia- 
formed the 59-year-old author of Pepys- 
like prose and poetry that his column 
would not reappear following the compic- 
tion of his six-week vacation next monih. 
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Adams, whose newspaper career began 
on The Chicago Journal in 1903, was 
given the choice of resigning or being dis- 
charged. He chose the latter, boasting: 
“Jt’s the first time I’ve ever been fired.” 


qThe New York Daily News, which at 
the request of the New York local of the 
American Newspaper Guild recently dealt 
out dismissal notices to 43 employes de- 
linquent in their union dues (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 18), last week rescinded the mass fir- 
ings. The delinquents, who immediately 
paid up their dues and assessments to re- 
gain their good standing, were forced to 
endure seven days of anxiety before The 
News acted on the CIO union’s plea for 
their reinstatement. The 43 did not lose 
their seniority or bonus standing. 





Hot Notes in Swing News 


“We just got together one night and 
found out that all of us liked county fairs, 
kissing in the dark, salted peanuts, brok- 
en-down piano players, boogie bands, and 
cinnamon buns . So we decided to 
publish Jaat Sesston.” 

This lumping together of dissimilarities 
is typical of the breezy copy turned out 
by four advertising men who conceived 
the venture of the new  popular-music 
magazine with assets amounting to “86.85 
and a second mortgage on a slightly used 
ther.” And in making their bid for jit- 
terbug readers, the publishing quartet, 
composed of Robert M. Fuoss, promotion 
manager of The Saturday Evening Post, 
and Bert White, Alfred Strasser, and Hen- 
ty Clay Klein, all of the Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn advertising agency, de- 
cided to concentrate on swing news that 
would be strictly in the barrelhouse mood. 

Out this week, the “dress rehearsal 
edition” of Jam Session carries no adver- 
tisng. As the editors point out, only the 
Angel Gabriel, the hottest brass man in 
history, could predict the magazine’s fu- 
ture. Nevertheless, the first edition of the 
monthly, selling for 25 cents, is a 50-pager 
with an eye-catching red-and-white dou- 


ble cover prominent for its dramatic off- 
angle shot of a trumpeter. 

Inside the magazine are cartoons, pic- 
tures, personality sketches, a Tommy Dor- 
sey gossip column, “Cab Calloway’s Jive 
Dictionary,” and a lot of other features 
for rug cutters. But as the editors are out 
for a good time themselves, they have fun 
in jettisoning publishing traditions. In- 
stead of the commonplace direction “con- 
tinued on the next page,” for example, 
one finds this: “Tote Your Freizht to 
48,” or “Whiffle over to p. 44.” The acme 
of buffoonery is a fantastic yarn, “Hitler’s 
Blitz Band,” concerning “rumors that 
Adolf Hitler is secretly training the world’s 
biggest band for a Victory March down 
Piccadilly”—a piece surrounded by phony 
pictures of Hitler and his chief satellites 
tooting horns. And probably next in line 
is an editorial page of willful wackiness 
from the self-styled “four guys in the 


booby hatch.” 





-.. also Goebbels and Géring, in magazine Jam Session, which remarks: ‘Phony? Sure! But so is Hitler!’ 


RELIGION 








Church Services by Mail: 
Pastor Sends Out 1,700 a Week 
to Homebound Families 


An Episcopal minister in Danvers, 
Mass., the Rev. Allen W. Clark, has been 
promoting religion for fourteen years via 
the same dependable means Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. uses in selling a large part 
of its merchandise: Uncle Sam’s mail serv- 
ice. Sears, Roebuck does its job with the 
familiar multiple-paged catalogue. Dr. 
Clark does his with a single mimeographed 
page titled “Home Prayers,” a complete, 
albeit simple, Sunday service for the many 
religious-minded people who cannot man- 
age regular church attendance—farmers 
occupied with crops, Sunday workers in 
filling stations, restaurants, and the like, 
mothers minding children, the aged, and 
shut-ins of all types. 

“Home Prayers” began in 1927, when, 
as an experiment, Dr. Clark sent out 
eleven of his one-page messages to fam- 
ilies in the Vermont hills who were unable 
to attend his regular services. He had 
noticed that in each of these homes there 
was a Sears, Roebuck catalogue: “Right 
then and there I determined if stores could 
sell goods by mail, churches could sell 
religion in the same way.” The experi- 
ment was a success, and since then the 
idea has grown until this past year 1,700 
copies of “Home Prayers” were mailed out 
every week to mail-order churchgoers in 
half the states in the Union. More than 
that, by popular request Dr. Clark had to 
keep sending them out until Aug. 1, two 
months after he usually stops for the sum- 
mer. And last week he was already at 
work again, preparing next year’s series, 
which will start in the middle of Septem- 
ber instead of the usual Oct. 1. 

Now only 45 and rector of the Calvary 
Church in Danvers, Dr. Clark writes and 
runs “Home Prayers” in addition to his 
regular duties and doesn’t take a cent for 
any of his work on the project. Twice a 
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year, at Thanksgiving and Easter, the 
collection plate is passed. Then for sev- 
eral weeks each mail will bring in con- 
tributions which range from 10 cents 
in stamps to a check for $25. Such re- 
turns, which annually average about 
$400, plus another $100 which the New 
England Province of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church always contributes, are 
sufficient to float the enterprise without 
a deficit. 

Since 1931 the Province has also as- 
sumed the printing and distribution of 
most of the “Prayers,” but Dr. Clark 
sends out about 300 himself. The kind of 
minister who prefers close personal con- 
tact with his parishioners, he often pens 
brief personalized notes at the end of each 
page. In such a postscript, Dr. Clark may 
inquire whether the last frost killed off 
the garden stuff or about the status of 
Alice’s whooping cough. And, in reply, 
parishioners usually come back with an 
equally chatty answer. 

Simplicity itself, a service using “Home 
Prayers” runs like this: opening prayer, 
suggested Bible reading, sermon, and clos- 
ing prayer. The sermon is short and to the 
point—so much so that one of Dr. Clark’s 
friends commented that he would actually 
come to church more often if the sermons 
“were 400-word ones like those in ‘Home 


999 


Prayers’. 





NEWSWEEK 
SCIENCE 


18-Month Drop in Weight 


Fat-burdened men and women who 
have been disappointed by the failure of 
eighteen-day diets and other nostrums to 
reduce their weight appreciably will be 
interested to know that, according to Dr. 
J. J. Short of New York, there is no limit 
to the amount of excess weight that can 
be removed by careful medical methods, 
Citing the case of a 479-pound, 35-year. 
old woman in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association last week, he dis- 
closed that a diet in which the woman’s 
daily intake of 4,000 calories was reduced 
to 600-800 forced her system to consume 
its own fat for energy, resulting in a loss 
of 304 pounds in eighteen months. “In 
general health and mental attitude,” com- 
mented Dr. Short, “there has been a 
marked improvement. It is not uncommon 
for patients, when liberated from their 
prisons of fat, to express extreme grati- 
fication, and this patient was no excep- 
tion.” 

Before the overweight jump on the re- 
duction bandwagon, however, restrictions 
and complications must be noted. Adequate 
care must be taken in prescribing the diet 
to protect the patient against vitamin de- 
ficiency, particularly of the B complex. If 























Butler-Indianapolis Times 
Animal Docs: Convening in Indianapolis last week, 2,500 veteri- 
narians exchanged notes and witnessed demonstrations of newest tech- 
niques in animal surgery and diagnosis. Among other operations, doctors 
performed plastic surgery on dogs, and, as shown, Dr. J. F. Bullard of 
Purdue, aided by local vets, made a Caesarean section on a brood sow. 
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there is a tendency to retain fluids, these 
must be restricted, and the metabolic rate 
must be carefully watched. A patient must 
remain under medical care; the woman in 
the case reviewed by Dr. Short spent nine 
months in a nursing home. Such complica- 
tions as temporary loss of locomotion, 
labored breathing, nausea, severe thirst, 
and abdominal pain were overcome by 
gpecific treatments. Other developments, 
yaricose veins and excess skin, needed _ 
surgery’. 





Foods in Fighting Trim 

Thousands of tons of water are carried 
each year over trade routes in the form 
of fresh fruit and vegetables, of whose 
bulk water may constitute as much as 
90 per cent. During the World War the 
Army saved many cubic feet of cargo 
space for munitions by shipping the 
AEF 6,000,000 pounds of dehydrated po- 
tatoes and 3,000,000 pounds of other 
vegetables. 

These foods were not entirely successful. 
Difficulties in the drying of potatoes turned 
them a dingy color which earned them the 
nickname of “shoe blacking.” And _ they 
didn’t taste so good. But last week, with 
shipping space again at a premium in the 
Battle of the Atlantic, the Department of 
Agriculture announced that research on 
dehydration was being pushed. 

Discovery of the importance of vitamins 
to nutrition has forced revision of the 
World War method of simply heating the 
food for two or three hours. One new tech- 
nique, developed by the Sardik Food Prod- 
ucts Corp. of New York, is capable of 
retaining 80 per cent of the vitamins, cuts 
processing time, ard improves flavor. After 
mashing under an inert gas to prevent oxi- 
dation and consequent loss of food values, 
the food is spread on a heat-controlled rol- 
ler in a layer only 3/1,090 inch thick, 
allowing it to cook and dry without over- 
heating in 10 to 20 seconds, leaving only 
about 4 per cent of water in the resulting 
flakes. Only the addition of water is neces- 
sary before serving. 

After treatment spinach occupies only 
one-twentieth as much carso space; dried 
tomato soup is one-third the size and one- 
sixth the weight of the canned variety. 
They are good for five years or more, and 
their lightness, vitamin content, ease of 
Preparation, and cheapness make dehy- 
drated foods adaptable for stocking out- 
posts, preserving crop surpluses for the 


future, and supplying fast-moving motor- . 


id units, where “scorched earth” may 
have made food difficult to obtain. The 
United States Army has already bought 
more than 5,000,000 pounds in the last 
year and plans further purchases of pota- 
toes, tomatoes, soups, cabbage, onions, and 
carrots. The rations have already seen use 
i Hawaii, the Philippines, and other out- 
Posts, 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Koussevitzky of Tanglewood 
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MUSIC 


Grand Climax at Tanglewood: 
Benefit for USO and Britain 


If a music lover has lurked behind every 
bush and shrub in the blue Berkshire hills 
this summer, the inhabitants of Lenox, 
Mass., and vicinity must tip their hats to 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, whose 1941 Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival has attracted the larg- 
est audience in its history. 

In good weather and bad, record-break- 
ing crowds have flocked to the great 
streamlined shed at Tanglewood, the or- 
chestra’s summer home, for nine concerts 
and numerous public rehearsals spaced 
over three weeks. And for six weeks 340 
students, selected for enrollment in the 
Berkshire Music Center from more than 
800 applicants in 40 states and several 
South American countries, have listened 
and practiced in the fan-shaped tan shed 
and in the new $40,000 Theater Concert 
Hall, designed by the Finnish architect 
Eliel Saarinen to seat 1,172. A smaller 
Chamber Music Concert Hall, similar in 
design, is also new this year and intended 
primarily for student use. 

Like the festival itself, the course of 
study was climaxed last Friday when the 
students, Dr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra, the violinist Albert Spalding, and 
250 men in the combined bands of the 
26th Division of the United States Army 
at Camp Edwards pooled their efforts in 
a mammoth USO and British War Relief 
Society benefit which began at 5:30 in the 
afternoon and continued, with a pause for 
supper, all evening. Band, operatic, or- 
chestral, choral, and chamber music made 
up the varied program, which, despite a 
steady drizzling rain, attracted an audi- 
ence of 8,000, including Mrs. Franklin D. 
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Keep your current copies 
of Newsweek for a perma- 
nent history of the war. Con- 
veniently bound, they make 
a valuable reference for look- 
ing up important world hap- 
penings. 

A sturdily made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Indices are 75c 
each. Orders may be sent di- 
rectly to 


| Newsweek 


152 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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NEWSWEEK 








Army art: Gen. Cummins, painted at Custer. Right, a comic touch .. . 


Roosevelt. The benefit netted some $20,000 
and like other Tanglewood programs was 
notable for the number of young people 
present. And for the final concert on the 
sunny Sunday which followed, a record 
turnout of 13,000 brought the total at- 
tendance to the 87,000 mark. 

Begun eight years ago when part of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony played 
in the Dan Hanna cow pasture on the 
shores of Lake Mahkeenac, the Berkshire 
Festival has become America’s No. 1 sum- 
mer music celebration—and, if only by 
default, therefore the leading summer mu- 
sic festival now held anywhere in the 
world. 





RECORD WEEK 


In 1879 Johannes Brahms was awarded 
an honorary doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Breslau; he returned the com- 
pliment with an Acapemic FestivaL Over- 
TURE, which has been a worldwide sym- 
phonic favorite ever since he conducted its 
first performance at Breslau in 1881. The 
most famous of the German student songs 
woven into the Overture is “Gaudeamus 
Igitur,” which symbolized student rebel- 
lion against the German military police. 
Jchn Barbirolli and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony have recorded the 
overture and the Bach-Barbirolli “Sheep 
May Safely Graze” for Columbia (two 
12-inch records in album, $2.50). 


Beethoven’s popular Quartet No. 2 in 
G Magsor is called the Compliment Quar- 
tet because, as Edouard Herriot once said: 
“All the grace of the most refined society, 
wit, coquetry, and courteousness embel- 
lish this rhythmic discourse.” It has now 
been brilliantly performed for Victor by 
the Budapest String Quartet (three 12- 
inch records in album, $3.50) . 








ART 


Khaki Artists on Parade: 
Exhibits Flower in Army Camps 
as Soldiers Paint and Draw 





“They’re a bunch of screwballs,” sighed 
Maude Flint, Army hostess in charge of 
the service club at Fort Knox, Ky., last 
week. “I guess even the Army can’t whip 
the artistic temperament.” Mrs. Flint was 
speaking of the soldier-artists at her own 
fort, but the latter part of her statement 
can as easily be applied to numerous 
Army posts all over the country: 


{| Fort Custer, Mich., was one of the first 
to go in for art. It all started last spring 
when 100 men responded to a call for 
posters to publicize a regimental dance. 
Since then soldier-artists have continued 
to paint away—to the great delight of 
the post morale officer, who feels that 
spare-time hobbies are a great help in 
combating his major problem of loneliness 
among new trainees. Last month 200 ex- 
amples of Fort Custer talent went on dis- 
play including Pvt. Archie McLean’s por- 
trait of the Corps Area commander, Maj. 
Gen. Joseph M. Cummins. This month, 
when Custer’s “Fighting Fifth” treks to 
Arkansas and Louisiana for maneuvers, 
there will be paint and sketch boxes, issued 
by the Morale Office, in 100 duffel bags. 


§ Chanute Field, IIl., took its cue from 
Custer. On Aug. 9 an exhibit of 100 works 
of art by some of the 20,000 men at ihe 
Air Corps Technical School went on view 
for six weeks. The exhibit is sponsored by 
the post newspaper, Wings. 


§ Army artillery men at Camp Callan, 
Calif., sent some of their art work to the 
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.. and giant murals at Fort Knox show versatility of sketchers in khaki 


San Diego Art Gallery, and it drew favor- 
able criticism. At first the Marines at 
nearby Camp Elliott called it sissy stuff. 
Now they’re out to paint circles around 
their long-time rivals. 


© Of all the Army art groups, none is 
more enthusiastic than the one at Mrs. 
Flint’s own Armored Force Replacement 
Training Center, Fort Knox. There, about 
eight weeks ago, some twenty soldiers, with 
the sanction of the Morale Office, formed 
the Yardbird Art Club. Their work to 
date embraces a dignified portrait of their 
commanding officer, Brig. Gen. Jack W. 
Heard, by Pvt. William Corbett, former 
sign-shop employe; ambitious murals de- 
picting the life of the selectee by Pvt. 
Zear! Lindsay, former art student; and 
fetching decoration, in a three-little-fishes 
motif, of the ladies’ powder room at the 
service club, the work of Pvt. John Sud- 
ing, an interior decorator. 

Already the Yardbirds’ fame has reached 
the outside world. The Art Association at 
Louisville, 37 miles away, has invited 
them to a “get acquainted” buffet Aug. 
23, at which plans will be worked out for 
holding a Yardbird art exhibit at the 
Louisville Art Center in the fall. 





Craftsman’s State Fair 


Handmade pewter ash trays at 65 and 75 
cenis, hooked rugs at $4.50, an unstained 
maple tilt-top table at $10, a neckpiece of 
red-fox furs at $30, silver jewelry set with 
semiprecious stones at $2.50 to $5, and 
hundreds of other hand-wrought objects, 
not to mention herbs and homemade jel- 
lies and candles, last week attracted some 
22,500 visitors from 22 states, Hawaii, 
and Canada to the Dartmouth College 
gymnasium in Hanover, N. H., which 
for the first time played host to the an- 
nual New Hampshire Craftsman’s Fair. 


Demonstrations on the great gym floor 
by artisans at forges, looms, lathes, and 
potters’ wheels gave the impetus to sales 
which totaled $10,150, making the eighth 
annual fair the most successful in the his- 
tory of the sponsoring League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts. And _ the 
fair’s end also wrote finish to another 
chapter in a long saga of Yankee in- 
genuity, which began in 1926 when the 
Sandwich, N. H., historical society, head- 
ed by Mrs. Joseph Randolph Coolidge, or- 
ganized the Sandwich Home Industries to 
help Sandwich people help themselves and 
two years later opened a shop to market 
the handiwork. 

Now 50 groups similar to the Sandwich 
undertaking are scattered over the state; 
instead of one shop there are about 
twenty, and the biggest outlet of all is 
the annual six-day fair. 

The artists are, of course, mostly self- 
taught, but the high quality of their work- 
manship, which must be passed by a jury 
before it can be exhibited or sold in shops 
and at the fair, is partly due to the league’s 
traveling teachers, who try to help the 
New Englanders make the best of their 
talents and the materials at hand. And all 
of the 2,000 craftsmen now enrolled in the 
league count a visit from the snow-haired 
Mrs. Coolidge, a distant relative of the 
late President, a great honor. 

Artistically, among the most interest- 
ing exhibits at the fair were the humor- 
ous woodcarvings of Charles Clough, an 
86-year-old carpenter who calls his toy- 
sized figures “scultch”—not a corruption 
of the word “sculpture” but a vernacular 
term for “rubbish.” Clough’s figures, which 
one critic favorably compared with the 
more sophisticated wooden sculpture of 
William Steig, are priced around $5; but 
whenever he’s offered his price, the vet- 
eran carpenter just replies: “’Tain’t 
worth it!” 









You’re most apt to get it when 
feet are hot and steaming! 


When feet perspire profusely, Athlete’s Foot is 
most apt to strike! Excessive perspiration feeds 


| the fungi which cause this painful infection ... 
| makes them grow twice as fast! It also causes 


the skin to crack between your toes, exposing 
taw flesh to an attack of Athlete’s Foot. 
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| When cracks appear between your toes, fungt 
| get in—through the cracks—infecting sur- 


rounding tissue. Toes get fiery red. Skin peels 
off in patches. Every step hurts because 
Athlete’ s roe has struck! 
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 — the time that he was put- 
ting Calvin Coolidge snugly back in the 
trunk, Wolcott Gibbs, who can say 
what (or whom) he doesn’t like better 
than any man in this country, gave a 
passing wallop at what he called “the 
voice.” The piece Gibbs wrote was 
traceable to his pardonable annoyance 
at the voice we all hear in newsreels, 
and just incidentally Gibbs wrote such 
a good piece that it has become a classic 
and therefore stealable. At least, that’s 
how it seems. The idea, in miniature, 
recently was lifted without credit by a 
vacation-time movie reviewer in The 
New Yorker itself. That is some kind 
of compliment, and let us all hope that 
Gibbs is complimented. 

Anyway, Gibbs, somewhat of a movie 
fan, had been made uncomfortable by 
newsreel and travelog announcers, and 
I only wish I had the power of putting 
into my words an unfondness I feel for 
other “voices.” (Don’t think I am any 
less misanthropic than Gibbs is. It’s 
just that I splutter, and Gibbs is beau- 
tifully articulate.) Dll try. As a friend 
of Gibbs I think I owe it to him to try, 
because he isn’t much of a radio fan. 

Once, years ago, I convinced Gibbs 
he would go crazy if he took a job Sam 
Goldwyn was offering him, and I since 
have had no trouble convincing myself 
that Gibbs owes-me a great debt. My 
brilliant friend certainly would have 
landed in the laughing academy if he’d 
taken the job, if for no other reason 
than that he is fond of the night, and 
in Hollywood if you are fond of the 
night you end up hearing the radio pro- 
gram paid for by Leo Sunshine Fona- 
row, two-one-four South Broadway, in 
downtown Los Angeles. Leo Sunshine 
is the boss at the Veec-tor Clothing Co., 
two union crews to serve you, plenty of 

- free parking right next door south, easy 
credit terms. If you don’t know about 
Leo Sunshine, you don’t know Holly- 
wood. It’s like not knowing who Greg- 
ory is, or Joe Malatesta or Billy Wil- 
kerson, or Hymie Fink. 

Leo Sunshine’s program offers what 
is announced as “the finest in record- 
ed music,” and all you have to do to 
get a Cab Calloway number is to ask 
for a particular number by Duke EI- 

lington, it’s that close. 

{ It’s a program you get used to. On 





Vox, Possibly, Humana 


by JOHN O'HARA 


the other hand if, like certain persons 
named me, you go to California, pay 
many, many taxes, and so forth, par! 
of the time, and are the rest of the time 
elsewhere in the country, Leo Sun- 
shine’s program awaits you with sur- 
prises. It used to be announced by a 
character called Jack the Bellboy. Jack 
the Bellboy had really one of the ugliest 
voices ever heard on the air. It was 
charming, so much so that it was un- 
forgettable. He got over the idea of 
two-one-four, vs. two-fourteen. But 
Jack no longer is with us, with his 
harsh baritone. Now there is a young 
man who goes by the name of Hank the 
Night Watchman. This latter is entire- 
ly devoid of charm. I am told that 
Jack just up and got sick of plugging 
those BMI numbers and quit. Hank 
the Night Watchman, I am sure, never 
would get sick of anything after not 
getting sick upon hearing an acetate 
playback of his own announcements 
and commercial persuasions. 


Then, I am easily made sick of 
voices. There is a group of young men 
singers. I think the way you spell their 
name is Eberle. Under the Eberle cat- 
egory must be included a singer named 
Leonard and another named Sinatra. 
Altogether they sing with the ecstatic 
delivery of persons having their big toe- 
nails pulled out without a general anes- 
thetic. I admit I don’t know how these 
“vocalists” look, but I do know how 
they sound, and that’s how they sound. 
Like if that heart-warming master of 
ceremonies, Westbrook Pegler, could 
sing, that’s how they sing, that’s how 
they sound. 

To show you I can hate women too, 
I mention Rudy Vallee’s “vocalist,” 
named, I think, Miller. Miss Miller 
must have heard Virginia O’Brien, be- 
cause she has Miss O’Brien’s dead-pan 
style whenever convenient. Too, there 
is a dame going by the name of Dinah 
Shore. Dinah Shore sings with that ac- 
cent that makes professional musicians 
say: “There’s that girl again.” It’s 
Brown County, Indiana, or Teagarden, 
accent. I want to back an unknown 
singer, and instead of calling her Dinah 
Shore, I will call her Terry Dactyl, have 
a contest, and the loser goes into an 
advertisement, forever. 
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MOVIES 


Freudian Mask for Dr. Jekyll . 


Under the circumstances, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s remake of Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. Hype should be received more in sor- 
row than in anger. Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s tug of war between the good and evil 
in the soul of a Harley Street physician 
was an eerie exercise on the screen for John 
Barrymore in 1920 and for Fredric March 
a dozen years later. It is hard to think of a 
reason for resurrecting this 55-year-old 
museum piece again—particularly in an 
age adequately supplied with horror of its 
own. 

Certainly everyone concerned with the 
production meant well and tried hard. At 
best, the dual title role—or at least its 
subhuman half—can be played only for 
outrageous ham. As the gentle Dr. Jekyll 
who concocts a wicked-looking broth capa- 
ble of isolating the submerged evil in 
man’s nature, Spencer Tracy is fine; but, 
although his Mr. Hyde is a subtler, less 
grotesquely fanged-and-fiendish monster 
than those of his predecessors, the char- 
acterization is still pretty hard to take, 
even with mustard. The film’s most sat- 
isfying performance is Ingrid Bergman’s 
splendid impersonation of the Cockney 
barmaid who becomes the terrified houri 
of Mr. Hyde’s love nest. 

The studio has given “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” a careful and handsome setting: 
its photography is excellent, and occasional 
scenes operate on the spine in the best hor- 
ror-story tradition. But that is about all. 
John Lee Mahin’s script is too long for 
sustained interest. And the deviations 
from Stevenson’s straightforward horrifics 
in favor of Freud and pseudoscientific eye- 
wash are more pretentious than provoca- 
tive. As a result, there are times when the 
irreverent, failing to shudder, will find 
themselves snickering. Victor Fleming, di- 
recting his first film since “Gone With the 
Wind,” was up against an assignment he 
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couldn’t do much about. Among the others 
who could do only a little about it are 
Lana Turner as Jekyll’s dewy-eyed fiancée, 
Donald Crisp as her no-nonsense father, 
and Ian Hunter as Jekyll’s best friend and 
nemesis. 





Wanderlust and a Girl 


Owing principally to a weak script, 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s Witp GeEkEsE 
CaLLinG is a rather frail adaptation of 
Stewart Edward White’s novel of the 
same name. Henry Fonda and Joan Ben- 
nett, however, deliver excellent and sensi- 
tive characterizations as the boy who is 
blinded by wanderlust and the dance-hall 
girl who follows him from one disappoint- 
ing promised land in the Pacific North- 
west to another. Warren William lends 
colorful support as a combination bad 
man and friend. John Brahm directed the 
film and Harry Joe Brown produced it. 





Hate in a House Divided 


The simplest approach to the considera- 
tion of Samuel Goldwyn’s first production 
for RKO-Radio release is to say that Tue 
LirrLe Foxes is a superb job of reshap- 
ing a successful play for the screen and 
one of the finest films to come out of Holly- 
wood in many years. The rest is a matter 
of dividing the credit among the various 
departments. 

Lillian Hellman’s play, set in a Southern 
community in the early 1900s, was a deft 
dissection of a family of small-town robber 
barons who turn on each other in their 
greed and hatred. With incidental assist- 
ance from Arthur Kober, Dorothy Parker, 
and Alan Campbell, the author has, if any- 
thing, improved her drama in expanding 
it for the screen. Regina Giddens, the mer- 
ciless and mercenary sister of Ben and Os- 
car Hubbard, still dominates the scene as 
she rids herself of an ailing, uncooperative 
husband, outsmarts Iter rapacious brothers, 


é 


_ M-G-M is soft-pedaling horror stills of ‘Mr. Hyde,’ so this picture 
of Spencer Tracy was shot from the screen. It frightens Ingrid Bergman 
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and loses her daughter, Alexandra, in the 
hour of her triumph. However, the role of 
Alexandra has been rewritten for greater 
importance, and her adolescent romance 
with an idealistic young newspaper editor, 
instead of compromising the drama, tem- 
pers its grimness with a welcome leaven of 
warmth and humanity. 

This incidence of adult theme and real- 
istic characters is all too rare on the screen, 
and William Wyler’s smooth direction is 
worthy of his material. But too much credit 
cannot be given the fine cast Goldwyn has 
assembled. Only a few of the important 
players are familiar to filmgoers. Bette 
Davis, in the unsympathetic role created 
on Broadway by Tallulah Bankhead, jetti- 
sons her familiar mannerisms to give a 
vivid, caustie interpretation of the con- 
scienceless Regina. Herbert Marshall is at 
his best as Regina’s dying husband, and 
Richard Carlson is persuasive as Alexan- 
dra’s hopeful idealist. 

One of the notable contributions of the 
film is the mass screen debut of six Broad- 
way actors. Topping them all is Teresa 
Wright, from the New York company of 
“Life With Father.” Cast in the difficult 
role of the bewildered bystander who final- 
ly breaks away from her sordid environ- 
ment and from “the little foxes, that de- 
stroy the vines,” the 20-year-old actress 
turns in a sensitive performance that shares 
first honors with Bette Davis’ Regina Gid- 
dens. Five other newcomers were imported 
from the original cast of “The Little 
Foxes”: Patricia Collinge, Charles Dingle, 
Carl Benton Reid, Dan Duryea, and John 
Marriott. Charles Dingle as the predatory 
but not entirely humorless Ben Hubbard, 
Carl Benton Reid as his younger brother, 
Oscar, and John Marriott as the trusted 
Negro butler are fine without. exception, 
although the edge probably goes to Dan 
Duryea’s oafish Hubbard Jr. and Patricia 
Collinge’s touching portrayal of the clan’s 
lone and bedeviled aristocrat. 
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RADIO 


Student Salute to Latins: 
Radio Networks of 23 Campuses 
Span Hemisphere Over NBC 


Five years ago, at Brown University, 
George Abraham, Louis M. Bloch Jr., and 
David W. Borst strung up some wires, 
connected them with microphones and the 
loudspeakers of their radios, and thereby 
devised a novel talking system to interlink 
their scattered dormitories. 

When others got in on the hookup, this 
wire maze, nicknamed the Brown Net- 
work, had to be moved underground and 
converted from a public-address system 
to radio frequency. This was done by 
running the wires through  steampipe 
channels and hooking them up to 
a 3-watt transmitter, which under Fed- 
eral Communications Commission rules 
could not broadcast beyond a distance of 
260 feet. 

Success of this novelty led to such other 
campus hookups as the Cardinal Network 
at Wesleyan, the Crimson Network at 
Harvard, and the Husky Network at the 
University of Connecticut. By last year 
thirteen colleges had installed such campus 
service, and out of this movement was or- 
ganized the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System, with headquarters in New York. 
This organization arranges campus ex- 
change programs, helps stations to get 
started, and solicits national advertising. 

Last week, now 23 stations strong with 
combined staffs of 2,000 persons and 











40,000 listeners, IBS made its first impor- 
tant broadcast outside of ivied campus 
walls. Over NBC short wave, it launched 
a series of student exchange programs 
with Latin America by saluting the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo, Brazil, the first for- 
eign member of the campus system. Other 





Footlights to celluloid: ‘The Little Foxes’ of Frank Conroy and Tallulah 
Bankhead is aptly transmuted by Herbert Marshall and Bette Davis 
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broadeasts are scheduled for Colombia, 
Peru, and Mexico. 

The programs are being aired over NBC 
because neither IBS nor the individual 
members are networks in the sense of the 
standard broadcast chains. Since the col- 
lege networks do not broadcast outside 
their own campuses, they are, in fact, not 
even licensed. Despite the fact that they 
use the choicest free frequency in their lo- 
cality, the FCC will not be likely to inter- 
fere as long as they stay within the pre- 
scribed radius. 

In early days announcers at Dartmouth 
used to blow a whistle outside to announce 
air time. At Brown dialers once were 
asked to shout from windows for a listener 
survey. And at Harvard student broad- 
casters shocked professors by interviewing 
Ann Corio on the art of strip tease. But 
today broadcasting operations are highly 
suggestive of big-station work. Schedules 
as a rule include campus news, sports- 
casts, forums, quizzes, lectures, and live 
and recorded music. Commercial an- 
nouncements, at from $2 to $5, sing the 
praise of chewing gum, gasoline, shaving 
cream, and local wares. 

Columbia University has its Music to 
Study By program and Williams its Hit 
Parade show. Several stations have an 
alarm-clock program in the morning. Sug- 
gesting these stations’ growing impor- 
tance, Wesleyan has this sign over the 
mike: “When you give the time be accu- 
tate. Guys set their watches by us!” 





Successes Out of the Air 


John J. (Jack) Louis, tall, 40-year-old 
vice president of the Chicago advertising 
agency of Needham, Louis & Brorby, is 
known as a successful “hunch picker” of 
hidden ether talent. His biggest “discov- 
ery” was Jim and Marian Jordan, a Chi- 
cago team drudging along on NBC sus- 
tainers after ten years on the air. He 


Ransom Sherman’s wacky bits of business ... come from his own typewriter 





changed their names to Fibber McGee and 
Molly and shaped a program savoring of 
cracker barrels that suited them to a T. 

Last spring, faced with the task of dig- 
ging up a summer-vacation replacement 
for this No. 1 of all shows in listener-sur- 
vey ratings the past season, Louis played 
another hunch and picked Ransom M. 
Sherman, who, as slapstick master of cere- 
monies for NBC’s Chicago Club Matinee 
since 1937, has been drawing plenty of 
belly laughs but no big-league sponsors. 

A native of Appleton, Wis., Sherman, 
who is 42 and bespectacled, had been a 
banquet song leader before entering radio 
in 1923. One of the Three Doctors, famous 
air comics of the 1920s, he later nose- 
dived and for ten years had his kilocycle 
ups and downs. On the Club Matinee, 
Sherman, also the scripter of the show, 
didn’t seem to Louis to get in full stride. 
His screwball twists on travelogues, music 
appreciation, nature study, and other sub- 
jects were hilarious enough, but the proper 
setting was missing. 

So Louis conceived a new backdrop and 
sold Sherman and the idea to S.C. John- 
son & Sons Co., wax-making sponsor of 
the McGee spot, which is at 9:30 p.m. 
EDST on Tuesday over NBC. When he 
emerged from his old “emcee” robes for 
the premiére July 1, Sherman had become 
Hap Hazard, droll manager of a _ hotel 
named Crestfallen Manor. The Hap Haz- 
ard Program, dealing with the boniface’s 
adventures, shortly proved a_ standout, 
and Sherman felt he was at last in his real 
groove. 

Last week, when most summer-replace- 
ment artists were thinking of fall job 
hunting, Sherman and his company en- 
trained for Hollywood, where the remain- 
der of the substitute broadcasts will ema- 
nate. Meanwhile, Louis received his sweet 
reward: a contract making the new show a 
second regular Johnson radio fixture be- 
ginning Oct. 15. 
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Perspective 





by RAYMOND MOLEY 


War Aims 


The Roosevelt-Churchill statement 
is, all sides concede, a manifesto to the 
people of the world. As such, its purpose 
and effect must be measured in psycho- 
logical rather than legal terms. It is not a 
treaty, for neither of the .statesmen con- 
cerned is free to conclude treaties. They 
were also restricted in other ways by the 
forms and limitations of their govern- 
ments and by public opinion in the British 
Empire and in the United States. More- 
over a statement of world reconstruction 
cannot go into detail. But considering all 
these limitations, they wrought well. 

The joint statement of the President 
and the Prime Minister made clear that 
the formulation of the eight-point dec- 
laration was only one of the purposes of 
the meetings. More immediately impor- 
tant to the nations at war was the ques- 
tion of “the supply of munitions of war.” 
Laconically, the joint statement says of 
this only that it was “further examined.” 
Yet, obviously, the full significance of the 
meetings will not be apparent until the 
nature of the discussions on this point is 
revealed, and until new developments in 
the Far East unfold. 

As to the eight points, they are a warn- 
ing to the Axis to shape its future propos- 
als for peace in accordance with realities. 
The greatest of those realities is that mili- 
tary force alone cannot hold nations in 
quiet subjection. If the Axis wants peace, 
it can now see the hard road that it must 
travel. And in view of the starvation, pes- 
tilence and despair that will descend upon 
the Continent of Europe this winter, the 
Axis leaders cannot look to the future 
with anything but anxiety. 





Contact Men 


A good ‘many stories are likely to 
appear in the press concerning a new type 
of contact between businessmen and their 
government. The New York Times has 
already devoted space to the new Wash- 
ington “contact man” who has emerged 
from the defense effort. The “contact 
man” is a two-way channel. He is familiar 
with the defense program and widely ac- 
quainted with officialdom, including the 
OPM. He knows his way around contem- 
porary Washington, which is in itself no 
small achievement, considering the con- 
fusion that reigns there. He takes on for 
manufacturers, chiefly small manufactur- 
ers, the job of connecting them with op- 
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portunities for government business. He 
helps sell his clients and their products to 
the appropriate bureau or department. 
And in the process, he helps the govern- 
ment by bringing to its attention those 
manufacturers who can make the kinds of 
things it needs. 

A manufacturer of, say, a variety of 
small metal products for civilian use has 
trouble getting materials. He is in desper- 
ate need of orders from the government 
to make something sufficiently like his 
normal product to keep his plant going 
while the emergency lasts. He retains a 
Washington “contact man” who hunts 
around and finds something in the shape of 
a potential contract. The “contact man” 
then helps to negotiate the contract. 

Payment for this service presents a new 
problem in ethics and business practice. 
It may take the form of a commission on 
the amount of the contract. The rate of 
commission is not standardized. Occasion- 
ally a fee of even 5 per cent runs the com- 
pensation into five figures. Before long we 
shall probably be hearing a lot more about 
such fees, and there may be cases where 
the compensation will look excessive, to 
put it mildly. 

But before we get all hot and bothered 
let us look around a bit. To begin with, 
the problem seems to be largely related 
to the plight of the small manufacturer. 
The big firms almost invariably. maintain 
an office in Washington staffed by salaried 
full-time employes. These employes, fa- 
miliar with all government matters affect- 
ing their companies’ business, keep the 
home office informed and the government 
informed. Usually few serious questions 
arise about these men because they work 
on a salary, because their business con- 
nection is a single one which is well known 
and because they don’t attempt unusual 
methods of persuasion. 

The small manufacturer can’t afford the 
luxury of a permanent Washington repre- 
sentative, and if he tries to do the job 
himself he encounters great difficulties. 
The crowds around the departments and 
bureaus are thick; long forms must be 
filled out; and sometimes the small busi- 
nessman sees the wrong people. All this 
makes him seek a more direct approach. 
So he makes use of the “contact man,” 
hoping thereby to get, and often getting, 
part of the time of a sufficiently able rep- 
resentative. What complicates this rela- 
tionship is that the “contact man’s” com- 
pensation is not fixed according to a 
known and accepted scale and that it is 
hard to make his connections clear. These 
factors may lend an appearance of mys- 
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tery to the relationship. Besides, the 


temporary nature of the work and the 
pressing necessities that lie behind it are 
conditions which may invite abuses. 

But that does not mean that the “con- 
tact man” cannot have a legitimate func- 
tion to perform. Nor are standards of con- 
duct and of pay impossible to formulate, 

Government can help by setting up ef- 
fective means of registering and identify- 
ing “contact men.” It can also help by 
providing more adequate means of guiding 
people among the labyrinths of its own 
activities. Under Secretary Robert P. Pat- 
terson some weeks ago called attention to 
the problem of “contact men.” He said 
that he could see no way of correcting 
wrong practices except by investigating 
every complaint, by invoking the law 
where an abuse is uncovered and by con- 
stantly reminding bidders of two facts: 
that it is dangerous to accept the services 
of people who suggest that they have “in- 
fluence” in awarding contracts, and that 
it is illegal to obtain contracts that way. 

Needless to say, business organizations 
ought to give careful thought to the prob- 
lems the work of the “contact man” pre- 
sents. This is true even of those national 
organizations of large businesses whose 
members would be unlikely to employ 
“contact men,” because it is easy to pre- 
dict that business generally will be ad- 
versely affected by the public reaction to 
individual instances of wrongdoing. Na- 
tional organizations might form commit- 
tees on the problem and devote some part 
of their fall and winter conventions to it. 
Out of the discussions, the beginnings of 
a code of fair practice may come. 

Finally, the manufacturers who find it 
necessary to use “contact men” might well 
exercise caution themselves. Those famil 
iar with politics know that many a time 
tragic injury has resulted from the inno- 
cent mistakes of people unfamiliar with 
government and politics. Washington has 
always had its proportion of hangers-on 
who have sold influence that they never 
possessed and who, by their conduct, have 
cast a shadow over completely legitimate 
claims. There is the perennial Washington 
story of the businessman who wanted a 
copy of a certain pending bill and paid a 
lawyer $100 to get for him what was lis 
for the asking. The defense effort is bring- 
ing manufacturers into Washington who 
have had no experience in dealing with 
officialdom. It is important for them to 
remember that innocence is no protection 
there. 

There is no need for legislation. In the 
first place, no really sound legislation has 
ever been devised to eliminate the abuses 
of legislative lobbying, a much older prac- 
tice than what we are considering here. 1 
the second place, all matters of contacts 
and pressures are matters in which tie 
real cure is the integrity of the people 
concerned. No law can make the week 
strong or the corrupt clean. 
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Grace Line transportation services stand recognized throughout the 
Americas as long-established ties which join the nations of the 
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